Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 


A Little Baby’s Love 


AS pure as a drop of dew that rests 


Within the heart of a rose; : 
AS warm as a beam from the golden crest 5 
Of the sun in the east that glows ; 
As near to God as the sunlit stars 
In the vault of blue above; 
The swectest and purest thing on earth 
Is a little baby’s love. 


—V. A. HOUDEK 
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Study of “The American Child” 
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The Home Life 


MULTIFARIOUS being is the 
American child : white, red, black, 
brown; obedient, insurgent, gen- 

tle, intense, difficult, winsome, irrepres- 
sible. Yet through the length and 
breadth of a continent these children 
are approximating to a type, which is 
recognizable when seen beyond our 
borders, and promises an extraordinary 
development of our composite nation. 
Most favored is the American child 
in his home life, on the material side 
and particularly on the ethical. Hun- 
dreds of papers are just now in the 
hands of the Editor of this magazine, 
entered in prize contest and treating of 
the moral training of the children of 
America. These papers have come 
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of Our Children 


from as far north as Alaska, from the 
extreme south and from Uncle Sam’s 
islands in the Pacific. They are from 
representative homes of all grades— 
from mothers and fathers, teachers, 
physicians, business men, college pro- 
fessors; a “rescript” has been handed 
down from the supreme bench of a 
New England state. 

The profoundly impressive feature of 
these papers—some of which will be 
published in months to come—is the 
thorough earnestness with which the 
American parent approaches the prob- 
lem of training and educating his or 
her offspring. There is a genuine 
effort to reach the child’s point of view, 
to be sympathetic as well as just. 
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Children’s Hour on Fifth Avenue 


By Lucy Hayes-Macqueen 

NEW YORK society woman has 
instituted a very successful “chil- 
dren’s hour” in her well appointed 
home. She employs no French nor 
German maid nor governess for her 
little ones; instead she has a Wellesley 
college girl—the 
daughter of a 
Rhode Island ex- 
governor—to su- 
pervise the edu- 
cating of her 
children. The 
children are 
Dorothy, eight; 
Margery, seven, 
and Edward, 
four. Dorothy 
and Margery at- 
tend a_ private 
school from 9 till 
1 every day, and 
Edward spends 
his time with 
Grace (the Wel- 
lesley girl) in 
the park, driv- 
ing or walking, 
or in the boat— 
for Grace was 
the pride of her 
clas on the 
river at the “col- 
lege beautiful,” 
and my friend 
bought a_ boat 
for her that is a 
glorious thing 
and the envy of 
many beholders. 
“How any 
mother can trust 
her most prec- 
jous jewels to the 
care of one of an 
alien race,” says 
my friend, “is 
more than I can 
understand. 
Grace ‘comes 
high” she was 
offered a posi- Prise 

tion in a school 


at two thousand dollars a year, but she 
told me if 1 would pay her that she'd 
come to me instead, and here she is. 
She dines with us, because she is a lady 
and will bé treated as such, but she is 
worth it all, over and over again. I 
can implicitly trust her. I know my 
children have in her the model that I 
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Third Prize F. E. Bronson, Hornelisville, N Y 


Just a bit 


want them to become. Her English is perfect, 
her manners simple and noble, my children are 
safe with her, they love her and she loves them. 
She is ‘one of us’, that counts for a good deal 
too.” 

The “children’s hour” is from 5 to 6 in the even- 
ing. It is the children’s teatime, and it is held 
in mamma’s beautiful “room.” From behind a 
curtain Grace brings out a folding table — very 
light, made of wicker—and three little chairs are 
found by three little people and drawn up to this 
table, while at a touch of mamma’s electric bell 
by Grace, Maggie—the children’s maid—brings 
in a tray. I think it will surprise many readers 
when I tell them that all that tray holds is a 
plate of very thin slices of bread and butter, a bowl 
full of apple sauce, one jug of boiling water, a jug 
of milk and some sugar. Grace fills three little 
cups with hot water and milk sweetened with 


sugar, passes these to her 
charges, and they help 
themselves to the bread 
and butter and apple sauce, 
the little girls helping Ed- 
ward. 

“What is it to be to- 
night ?” they ask Grace, for 
the children’s hour is one 


of the most important edu- 


cational events of the day. 
Grace reads while they 
eat. She selects the book 
—sometimes giving in to 
their choice. “O, that new 
history of the United 
States, Grace, read that!” 
And then mamma steals 
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Third Prize 


Mrs Howard Cox, Cranford, N J 


“Sister and 


in—oftentimes in reception gown, hav- 
ing run away to catch a few precious 
minutes of her children’s hour, often in 
a rich visiting gown or gorgeous dinner 
dress or silken tea gown, but never too 
well dressed to sit down beside her 
children, apple-sauced fingers, crumby 
mouths and all, and beg Grace to go 
on while she, too, listens to the wonder- 
ful doings of the early Americans. 

When 6 o’clock strikes, exit Maggie 
and table, mamma and all, till another 
sweet 5 o'clock tea comes “round the 
next day. 

And now for the moral: Educate 
your children to listen attentively to 
good reading while they are little ones 
and when they are older “they will not 
depart from it.” All of you mothers 
may have a 5 o'clock tea table—your 
sewing table—and if you cannot afford 
a Grace, you can do better still—be 
your children’s teacher yourself. 


The Tyranny of the Younger Ones 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


SOMETIMES think that not love, 
but justice, should be the corner- 
stone on which home government 
should build its fair edifice. Justice 
at the very foundation would do away 
with heartaches and grievances that 
are often ignored and resented, would 
prove more potential in the formation 
of character, than any other possible 
quality in parental administration. 
When one considers it, justice is the 
thing for which we are all clamoring, 
the inestimable gem which shines 
across the waste places of humanity 
with an undimmed luster. Yet it is 
precisely because justice is wounded in 
the house of its friends that the sweet- 
ness of the home is often dashed with 
bitterness, and that children, tenderly 
loved and cherished, are hurt and 
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cramped in their proper development, 
by that commonest of fetters, misun- 
derstanding. Children suffer the more 
acutely, that, being under . authority 
and obliged to do as they are told, they 
have no real redress from tyranny. 
They cannot rebel, they cannot even 
protest against the despotism of moth- 
ers and fathers, who toil for them, 
strive for them, worship them, yet often 
trample their rights under foot. I 
know perfectly well that some who read 
will smile at this statement, and call 
it sentimental and exaggerated, that 
they will think it all nonsense, and 
only finish the page, because of curi- 
osity to see what I may say next. 
Patience, good friends. 

Sentimental it may be, for what is 
sentiment but feeling? Exaggerated 
it is not, nor is it nonsense. Rather 
the very reverse. 

Speaking of a mother the other day, 
her kinswoman observed: “Jean loves 
her babies devotedly, and never stints 
her care of them, nor her petting, until 
they grow out of babyhood. She has 
no use for them after they outgrow the 
nursery, the child of seven or nine, 
weedy, awkward, beginning to assert 
its own individuality, does not appeal 


to Jean. She actually quarrels with 
her young people, and seems not to 
sympathize with them at all, but her 
babies have all the innings. She 
enjoys them, and they cling to her.” 

There is something adorable in a 
little dimpled darling learning to walk, 
learning to talk, lifting its flower- 
face for kisses, cuddling against the 
mother’s breast, riding upon the 


father’s shoulder. The same child, a 


few years later, has parted with some- 
thing of the baby’s prettiness, is not 
now the closed bud, is more of a prob- 
lem and a puzzle, and must be dealt 
with as a human soul, not as a delicate 
possession that needs careful handling 
lest it break. In a home where other 
little ones have succeeded it the child 
is now in the position of a deposed 
sovereign, and the reigning baby holds 
and sways the scepter. 

I wonder how often, in this queer 
world of ours, the next older child has 
been puzzled and disturbed and dis- 
tressed by finding itself all at once of 
very small account, while the infant 
newcomer has usurped the attention 
and snatched the privileges so lately its 
own. Very jealously the mother should 
guard the susperseded baby, so that no 
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injustice should touch it, when the love 
pours in like a flood to meet the tiny 
new arrival. 

Passing on to practical, everyday 
routine, one often sees a scene like this. 
Edith, aged five, has constructed a 
bower of wonderful hight and sym- 
metry, piling block upon block with 
accuracy and perseverance, till her 
work approaches the ecstatic moment of 
completion. Along comes Frances, with 
the thoughtless iconoclasm of three. 
A touch, a shout, and over goes the 
tower. It lies a heap of ruins. Edith 
cries and stamps her foot, and very 
likely slaps her little sister. This is 
indefensible, but very natural. She, 
however, is punished; her blocks are 
taken away, and she is sent to stand in 
a corner. 

“TI am surprised,” says the mother, 
“that you should be so angry at your 
little sister.” The little sister was a 
marauder, but the mother quite over- 
looks that fact. 

Another child occupied with her 
dolls, is compelled to give up the one 
she likes best that the baby who has 
fixed determined eyes upon the prize, 
may be appeased. Anything seems 
better, in some nurseries, than to let 
a baby go without whatever it desires 
to annex to its own use. 

Johnny is busy with his studies, his 
home work, that must be done before 
he can go out to play. By pegging 
away, hard, at the sums, and the 
boundaries, he can secure a half hour’s 
ball before supper. Absorbed in his 
occupation, as important to him as his 


father’s ledger or brief, or his mother’s 
sewing or letter writing to him or her, 
he hears with dismay the command 
to leave it, and amuse his little sister. 
If he vields without a murmur he is 
a saintly boy, whose long tenure of 
life in this world is surely very uncer- 
tain. Few mothers, however, hesitate 
to interrupt the pursuits of any grow- 
ing boy or girl, if by chance, the claims 
of a younger child get in the way. 

The opposite side in this case will be 
presented by some one whose urgent 
plea will be that by early bearing the 
yoke, we learn compassion for weak- 
ness, and unselfish sympathy. There 
is a grain of truth here, but it is 
partial truth. Even-handed justice in 
the home, the apportioning to the 
child of every age and stage of prog- 
ress its rights as an individual, the 
exercise of care that each in his or her 
own sphere is protected against wrong 
from without, tends to making full- 
minded, genuine and lovable character. 
It is wise to assign to the older children 
in the household certain responsibili- 
ties in the guardianship of the younger 
ones. But Mary’s walks and _ talks 
should not always be spoiled for her, 
because Hetty, half her age, insists on 
joining her, and Ralph’s tools and col- 
lections and books should never be at 
the merey of a small vandal named 
Hugh, who, happening to be a little 
brother, is“ allowed to meddle with 
property that is not his. Only on 
a broad foundation of justice can 
we build in child-training and home- 
making. 


Love’s Millionaire 


By Rose Mills Powers 


My little year-old daughter, there, 
Has made of me Love’s millionaire. 


For unto me her lips up-curled 
Are treasure-trove of all the world. 


For me the sparkle of her eyes 
The choicest gem beneath the skies. 


Aye, minted gold’s a minor thing 
Compared to love-locks shimmering. 


I crave no Fortunatus’ purse, 
Freighted so often with a curse, 


For I have riches far above 
The boundless largesses of Love. 
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Oy FrancesSurlingame 


An Inside View of Life in a Woman’s 
Hotel in New York as Given in the 
Letters of a Girl from the West 


With Sketches by W. Sherman Potts 


From the first letter home 


FOUND the hotel easily, a tall, yellow and 
white building with an iron portico. I thought 
I was entering the front door, but there’s an- 
other exactly the same into the next street. So 


as Katie used to say, “Faith, you have 
your pair 0’ ch’ices.” I waited my turn 
at the desk and asked the clerk for the 
room I had reserved by telegraph. 

“There is nothing to be had in the 
house, madame,” he replied reprov- 
ingly. 

I insisted that I had telegraphed 
yesterday but his only reply was to pick 
up a bundle of telegrams and wave 
them at me, to show that others could 
use the telegraph office also. 

“You’re the fortieth woman I’ve 
turned away to-day.” 

I felt pretty queer and creepy inside. 
I told him I was a total stranger and 
didn’t. know where to go and had 
expected to stay there several months. 
He was quite unmoved by this appeal, 
except that he offered to send me to a 
good boarding house. I explained that 
I didn’t want to go to a boarding 
house ; wouldn’t there be any chance of 
a room before night? 

“How can I tell?” he exclaimed. He 
was a thin nervous looking man and it 
seemed kind of mean to nag him, but 
I really felt terribly homeless and 
scared. “There are hundreds of good 
hotels in this city,” he went on. “What 
is the use of arguing. Men never 
stand around and—” 

I'd have gone off peaceably if he 
hadn’t said that. 

“Y’m very sorry,” I replied, “but I 


At the portal 


have to get in here if I possibly can. 
So if you don’t mind [’ll sit over there 
on that bench and see if something 
doesn’t turn up before dinner time.” 

Well, either he was sorry for being 
rude or he didn’t like me as a corridor 
ornament, for he sent a bell girl for 
me in about half an hour and said he 
could give me a room on the eleventh 
floor. So I’m in and comfortable and 
dressed for dinner. 

Later—I had a fine seventy-five cent 
dinner in the cafe. In the upstairs 
dining room you eat by the week but 
you have to be a “real thing” to get in 
there—that’s to say a permanent guest. 
The cafe is fun, simply decorated, the 
table china, silver and linen very 
pretty, with the hotel crest on them. 
The head waiter is a pleasant woman 
who makes you feel as though she .were 
entertaining you. 

The prices on the card seemed high 
to me. I guess they won’t when I’ve 
been to the famous places—do you sup- 
pose I will go? I can’t think now 
who’d ask me, but you never can tell. 

Quite a number of men were in the 
room. The maid said they liked to 
have outsiders come in because their 
tips were more liberal. She said some 
of the women were pretty stingy, espe- 
cially those who demanded the most 
service. A few minutes afterward a 
woman walked in lugging a bottle of 
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milk and some patent biscuits. She 
ordered just one thing and then 
stormed and called the head waiter 
because it wasn’t served to her as 
quickly as she thought it ought to be. 
I knew then what the maid meant. 

With the orchestra playing and 
women in light gowns sitting around, 
the lobby had a festive air after dinner. 
It is very plain—hardly any furniture 
in it—much better taste, I think, than 
any hotel I’ve ever seen. 

Around 8 o’clock the men began to 
arrive, some of them in_ evening 
clothes. The women stared. A few of 
the men seemed not to mind but others 
got over near the bell girls’ bench and 


‘ stalked up and down like wild animals 


in a cage which is too small for their 
feelings. It was terribly funny. 

I am writing in one of the general 
writing rooms. The desks are of dark 
wood and there’s a little colonial sofa 


Sketched in the restaurant 


in one corner and the dearest mahogany 
cabinet. I have forgotten my stamps 
but fortunately a mail shute runs all 
the way to the top of the house so I 
won’t have to come down again. I’m 
so sleepy—but very, very happy. 


From the second letter 


After I left madame’s studio I 
walked from Madison square up Fifth 
avenue into the park. I could hardly 
keep my feet on the sidewalk I was 
so happy and passed everybody. New 
Yorkers move more slowly than west- 
erners do. They’ve learned that life 
can’t be enjoyed by “hoggin’ it down,” 
as the old guide said about the scenery. 

My, but it was a gorgeous spectacle! 
Like a kaleidoscope, and the most woa- 
derful women and carriages and coach- 
men and footmen and _ liveries—and 
the foolish toy dogs! Some of then 
looked like their mistresses and some 
matched their gowns. For a silly min- 
ute the richness and beauty gave me a 
pang of envy. But when I took a good 
look at the women’s faces—well, the 
pang disappeared. 

The park was beautiful in a soft, 
white, snowy coat. The children were 
coming home from play, with skates, 
sleds, hockey sticks and chattering 
French nurse girls. Some of the chil- 
dren looked healthy and happy but a 
great many seemed bound by their 
clothes. 

When I jot back to the hotel the 
orchestra wis playing the wedding 
march from ] ohengrin and the women 
sitting in the lobby were 
nodding their heads and 
beating the time. Some- 
how it struck me as 
awfully funny to think 
of that tune in this place. 
I wondered how many of 
them had walked up the 
aisle to it and how many 
more dreamed that per- 
haps some they 
would! 
The way the women 


x stare makes me furious. 


I suppose if one weren't 
self-conscious she 
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wouldn’t mind, but it’s rude all the 
same. A near-sighted woman with a 
pair of lorgnettes swept me up and 
down as I waited for the elevator. 
I thought the braid was torn off my 
skirt. or my pocket hole’ gaped, but I 
found she was doing it to everyone. 

Not a wom- 
an in the ele- 
vator remem- 
bered to call 
her floor, the 
_ boy had to go 
back eleven 


Cats, kimonos and music 


New York is filled with beautiful 
cats. They sit in front of houses, in 
stores and in store windows and all of 
them look sleek and aristocratic. Some 
department of public works must get 
rid of the shabby ones, for there don’t 
seem to be any. 

Yesterday at Madame’s a big tortoise 
pattern beastie was asleep on a piece of 
music on the piano. Once or twice 
during my lesson he got up, stretched 
himself, yawned as though bored to 
death and then went to sleep again. 

Question: How would I know I was 
in a woman’s hotel even if the corridors 
were not filled with flying kimonos? 

Answer: Chewing gum on the bath 
tubs this morning and under the 
luncheon table yes- 
terday. 

It’s so hard to get 
awake in the morn- 
ing, the halls are so 
quiet. 

Yesterday about 10 
I started to answer a 
knock at the door 
and tried to unroll 
my shirtwaist sleeves 
as I went. The bell 
boy who came in 
thought I was pugil- 


the only ones in the 
car who did not have 
white or gray hair. 
The number of older 
women is’ surprising 
and most of them 
have apparently nothing to do. Prob- 
ably they’re living on their husband’s 
life imsurance or else on paid-up 
policies of their own. The workers are 
too busy to be in evidence. The register 
shows that the women come here not 
only from every state in the Union but 
from a number of foreign countries 
as well. 


times. He and I were’ 


istic and dodged 
back against the 
wall. He evidently 
had a strong sense of 
humer, but it was so 
saucy I wouldn’t let him see how near 
to the bursting point I was. 

He brought a telephone call from 
Bertha Rivers Her mother had writ- 
ten her I was here. She is assistant 
Sunday editor on one of the big 
papers and had some tickets to “the 
play,” as she called it. Did I want to 
go? Well— 

When I turned away from the tele- 
phone the little girl who attends to it 
said she loved to look at me because I 
was always smiling. It was kind of a 
surprise. I knew I was happy inside 
but I didn’t know that was anything 
unusual with human beings. She says 
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the women scold her about their mes- 
sages and complain to the manager 
when it isn’t her fault. Fortunately 
he stands by her; I guess he knows by 
experience that there are a good many 
unjust complaints. ; 

The play was The Musie Master, 
with David Warfield. The simplest, 
sweetest, most amusing and touching 
thing I’ve ever seen. I don’t know 
whether I laughed or cried most. 
Bertha was perfectly dear and most 
charming in a smart tailor gown. She 
had to leave on a midnight train “to 
cover an assignment,” as she put it. 
We went to the new hotel after 
the theater. 1 had understood women 
couldn’t go unescorted, but Bertha says 
that if you have been in once so that 
you are known you are most courte- 
ously treated, that is, at all the best 
places. 

We had a little corner where we 
could look out at the festive throng. 
Me O my! but the wealth it repre- 
sented! Such jewels and gowns and 
food and drink! 

After I had left Bertha at the train 
in the Forty-second street station, I 
suddenly realized that I was “alone at 


In the parlors 


midnight.” But 
no one seemed to 
mind me and by 
the time I got 
home I felt brave 
enough to go any- 
where. 

Bertha says I 
am very fortunate 
to be in the hotel. 
She says the aver- 
age boarding 
house is unen- 
durable. She has 
tried all kinds of 
ways of living. 
Now she and another woman have 
a small flat and regularly keep house. 
It’s rather more expensive but she says 
it’s the only ultimate solution of the 
living problem for women. She does 
just about what she pleases and she 
says there are so many independent 
women in New York that a girl is 
always perfectly safe if she is attend- 
ing to her own affairs. 

We had an impromptu musical in ° 
the parlors to-night. I played and 
several other women who are either 
studying or teaching. Sometimes going 
up in the elevator the pianos sound 
like a conservatory or a_ boarding 
school. 

Children and “men folks” 

When I went down for the second 
mail this morning, Mr Mitford leaned 
over the desk. He’s the clerk “who 
tried not to Jet me in.” 

“Miss B—,” he said, “say something 
pleasant; I’ve had an hour and a half 
steady of nothing but complaints.” I 
told him I had not had a single thing 
to complain of since I arrived and that 
I was very happy here. He shook 
hands with me. 

He told me that a funny little old 
lady had just been up to the desk to 
get credit for a cup of coffee. She 
said she took the table d’hote dinner 
last night and didn’t drink her coffee 
so she thought she ought not to be 
charged for her breakfast cup. I 
thought of course he was joking but he 
said it was honestly so. Apparently 
the hotel is kind of. an educational 
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establishment as well as other 
things. 

A lovely young actress was 
staying’ here -the other day with 
her two children and a nurse, and 
it was pathetic to see the interest 
those children excited. The nurse 
could hardly get them anywhere 
because of the women who wanted 
to speak or play with them. Some 
of the hardest and most selfish 
faces softened as the little things 
ran about playing tag behind the 
pillars. 

I wrote Grover Haynes and he 
came to see me last night. I 
found him stalking beside the 
bench. He wasn’t sure whether 
they would let him in or not, be- 
lieving as most people seem to 
that the hotel is run on convent 
principles. When I took him into the 
smoking room he almost collapsed 
and I had to force him to smoke a 
cigaret to prove I was telling the truth. 


Excitement 


Such an excitement yesterday. Miss 


Helen Gould stayed at the hotel all 
night and took luncheon in the cafe 
this noon. She has been interested in 
the place from the start and not only 


is a large stockholder but she keeps a_ 


suite of rooms here the year ‘round. 

She was very pleasant looking and 
simply dressed. You felt that she was 
thoroughly good and genuine. 

Little Mary, the maid, has just been 
in my room with big tears in her eyes. 
Two or three women on this floor have 
complained of losing money and jew- 
elry, and the housekeeper, who is also 
supposed to do detective work, spoke to 
Mary. The women made no distinct 
accusations but Mary thinks if they 
weren’t suspicious they would have 
spoken to her directly. Anyone who 
could look into that girl’s blue eves and 
imagine she would touch anything that 
didn’t belong to her—but of course 
some women care more about their pos- 
sessions than they do for the human 
hearts around them. 

There is a very nice class of girls 
all through the house, two on each 
floor. The heavy cleaning, window 


A corner for wriung and reading 


washing, rug beating and so on are done 
by extra women and two or three 
housemen. The housekeeper has two 
assistants and two girls in the linen 
room who count, mark, mend and give 
out the linen. The linen is very nice 
and very nicely washed and cared 
for. They lose a good deal, for people 
seem to have no conscience about 
annexing property which belongs to a 
corporation. 

If every housekeeper were only 
trained as carefully as this hotel’s 
housekeeper, wouldn’t we have lots 
more clean and orderly houses! 


The lights of the city 


I am writing at my little table 
drawn up to the window. The sun is 
sinking fast and the sky aflame with 
gold and pink and red and _ pale 
lavender. Madison syuare tower, slim 
and graceful, is just a block or so away, 
and beyond that is the angular flatiron 
building, pricked with tiny stars of 
light. Other towers and _ pinnacles 
stand dark against the sky and in the 
foreground are the trees and lights of 
Madison park. I love the spectacle— 
the big, seething city out of my win- 
dow. Perhaps it is wicked and huge 
and cruel and bitter, as people say who 
have known it longer and in a differ- 
ent way, but I seem to be able to see 
only its beauty. 
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@ See the Bride and the Bread. It is her 
first loaf of Bread. Is the Bread not light? 
Yes, it is full of air. How it sticks to the 
Floor. Yet the Bride is not glad. Perhaps 


the Bread was too long in a warm place. 
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@ What has the man brought? It is a Roast 
for the Bride. What kind of Meat is this? 
It must be Beef. Tell the Bride not to cry. 
Next time She will ord-er Beef by the pound 
and Lamb by the leg. 
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A view of “‘Sweet Fern,’’ which commands a wide outlook upon valley and mountains, and stands 
back to the highway 
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The Building of “Sweet Fern” 


By Anthony Black 


¢6Q.WEET FERN” is the name of 

a summer and winter home 

in western Massachusetts, where 
the upland begins to rise toward the 
rugged Berkshire hills. It is situated 
in the town of Southampton, close by 
the foot of one mountain and looking 
for miles across a valley toward Mt 
Tom by the Connecticut. It harmo- 
nizes singularly well with its surround- 
ings, being the creation of its owner, 
Rufus Anderson, and constructed by 
him with his own hands, largely from 
the materials he found all about him. 

“Sweet Fern” 


teaching the sciences and_ technical 
branches, so I was not practiced in the 
building trade. I am a graduate of 
Cornell university of the mechanical 
engineering course, and have had 
much experience with tools in working 
metals but none before building this 
house in mason work, and very little 
in carpentry. I began as an amateur. 
] was just about one year in_ building. 

“I go into these personal particulars 
simply to show the possibilities open 
to any wideawake mechanic not afraid 
of hard work, and capable of sound 


charmingly demon- 
strates the ‘possibil- 
ities of homebuild- 
ing in a country rich 
in building stones 
and sand for cement 
and mo rtar—when 
the seeing eye is 
there, the artistic 
sense, and the skilled 
hands. Mr Ander- 
son was the architect 
and builder from the 
cellar to the ‘top 
stone on the chim- 
ney. 

“When I began to 
build,” says Mr An- 
derson, “I was some- 
what run down with 
malaria and needed a 
rest, not from occu- 
pation, but a change 
of occupation, espe- 
cially to outdoor 
work. I had just 
spent four years in 
the University of 
Tilinois as instructor 
in mechanical engi- 
neering, and five 
years before that at 
Cornell university in 
the same capacity, 


and several years 
previous to that in 


The porch of the cottage 
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being limited I avoided angles and orna- 
mental features more than I desired, as they 
take much time in the construction. 

“The view of the window is to show that 
it is not very difficult to get good corners by 
using natural, selected stones, with very little 
or no use of the hammer in squaring up for 
corners. These can be used also for arches, 
as seen in the one spanning the window. 
A natural stone as here appears may often be 
selected for a useful as well as ornamental 
purpose. I happened to have a stone at the 
proper time in constructing the wall at this 
point to make a suitable window sill.” The 
interior of “Sweet Fern” is plain and home- 
oun ROOM like, in harmony with the exterior, as the 

aad photograph of the living room shows. 
czos| Few of us can be our own architects and 
_Y builders—would that more could! We can, 
however, and should, if possible, create the 
character of our dwellings. 


The first floor plan 


common sense reasoning in 
the use of materials and 
tools, and able to acquire 
practical knowledge from 
books and magazines, which 
aid much in suggestions and 
practical methods. 

“There are many things to 
be taken in consideration in 
building such a house: the 
character and convenience in 
securing the stone; whether 
the sand for mortar has to be 
purchased and carted; the 
number of different trades- 
men employed, ete. I do not 
remember the exact outlay, 
but I can say that the whole 
cost of materials was a little 
less than $500. The time 
occupied was about one year. 
Everything, practically, was 
done by myself. I bought 
one door and all the window 
sash. The window casings 
for the large windows, of 
which there are four, I pur- 
chased readymade; every- 
thing else I made myself. 
Of course I could build an- 
other house much better and J 
faster, and would want more 


cash for materials. My time The window sill which offered itself for the purpose 
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**A clarion note so clear”’ 


By Sillie Pamillon 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


(A. two-part story, from life) 


O one ever knew from where he 

came. One of the soldiers’ wives 

must have given me the egg from 
which he was hatched in return for 
one of my Plymouths, for the General, 
as his history proved, was game to the 
very tip of his spurs. I noticed him 
first, when differentiating himself from 
a group about him, as a child will 
sometimes do with a smile, he came 
fearlessly forward to eat from my lap, 
looking me straight in the eye between 
corn grains and measuring me with the 
direct gaze of youth. He was young at 
the time—so was I—but I believed in 
him at once, and—happily—he believed 
in me. Confidence between friends 
does not always have to wait until a 
promise is fulfilled. 


He became cock of the walk, as the 
saving goes, attaining to his supremacy 
as the great will sometimes attain to 
theirs—disputing no step, each one as 
he reached it being yielded to him. 
He had only, as he waxed in stature, to 
walk with that superb all-conquering 
air of his in whatsoever direction he 
coveted for the old chiefs and young 
rivals to vanish from his path, as 
April showers before the sunshine. 
I never saw him fight a rooster in his 
own yard, though he might have done 
so I suppose had he been opposed, 
unworthy as those roosters were as 
foes, being for the most part but heavy 
old stagers of Plymouths, or lesser 
sprouts having no pedigree at all. He 
was of another and an alien race, and 
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** Carried off a party of them’’ 


of all the roosters I have ever known, 
he was the best. He had a clear and 
searching eye that no detail escaped, 
a bearing full of dignity and poise. 
His spurs were as sharp as daggers’ 
points, and his long curved plumes 
among which the breezes rustled, were 
as black and as brilliant as those seen 
on the heads of Italy’s officers. 

He was kind, too. 

Other roosters of the common sort, 
make it a custom when feeding to 
drive the smaller cocks away, pecking 
at half grown chickens who approach 
too near, or at anyone who dares to 
take a pleasure in their presence. The 
General was of a different caliber. 
Everyone could feed when he did for 


all he cared, the world being big and 


its joys manifold. Besides, when one’s 
dignities go without the saying, where’s 
the use of trivial insistencies? It may 
be, too, that he possessed a certain 
patriarchal sense and was happiest in 
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having the whole barnyard 
round him and well satis- 
fied at the dining hour, for 
he used to stop in the very 
iddle of his feeding to 
ance about sharply, taking 
everything at once—a 
undred or more hens and 
roosters scattered here and 
there, he chief among them 
all. 

The younger cocks, feed- 
ing on the outskirts, would, 
to be sure, on catching the 
General’s eye, turn sud- 
denly, pausing ready for 
instant flight should he 
make a sudden movement in 
their direction. There was 
a young gray cock with pale 
comb and feathery legs who 
was always most conspic- 
uous in his cowardice—a 
rooster whom I never liked. 
Though always ready to 
run when the General looked 
his way, he would pretend 
to having quite finished his 
meal, and not frightened at 
all, being in fact just on the 
point of leaving anyhow! 
The little chickens were never afraid, 
whatever the General did. They knew 
that he meant them no harm. Every 
mother with a brood to feed knew it 
too, and that in all his life this brave 
and splendid warrior, for all his mar- 
tial air, had never pecked at a little 
chicken, nor frightened one, nor been 
unkind. Many and many.a time as I 
myself have seen, has he carried a party 
of them off for half an hour’s holiday 
on the grassy slope of the barnyard, 
finding for them at almost every step, 
wonderful never-to-be-described sur- 
prises hidden under his great strong 
claws. It used to make a pretty pic- 
ture, a dozen or more fluffy balls of 
chickens running when he called, 
turning their baby faces up to him as 
if he had been their own mother. 

But though the General fought no 
battles at home, it was his habit when 
a day was fine, the skies a sapphire 
and the breezes brisk, to leave his 
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AND CARLOTTA 


**His toes turned in with delight’’ 


family behind him, and from the 
grassy slope, to fly to the very highest 
notch of the gate post, where as from 
the turrets of a castle, he could survey 
his enemies’ lands. Standing there, 
his comb shining blood-red in the sun- 
shine, his plumage glistening in the 
light, he would send forth a clarivbn 
note so clear, so high, so all-defiant, 
that the very heavens above him seemed 
to hear and carry off his valiant cry. 
If his crow were answered he- would 
descend at once—he never did 
things slowly—to be gone some- 
times for hours, no hens in his 
train this time! He came back 
usually for his noonday rest, 
dusty, but victorious. No one 
could doubt that who saw him 
stride home. When, as I fed 
him, I would ask him severely 
what he had been doing, he 
would by way of reply pause for 
a moment to look into my face, 
first with one triumphant eye, 
then with the other. He knew 
that I knew. After one or two 
of these skirmishes, however, he 
took no notice of my questions 
but continued to eat, consider- 
ing my queries superfluous per- 
haps, or better not answered at 
all, and by and by I did begin 
to understand, for rumors used 
to come my way of promising 
young roosters destroyed or laid 
by for repairs in neighboring 
yards. 

It was just at this time, when 


the fame of the General’s prowess 
had begun to spread abroad, and of his 
exceeding excellence to be established 
at home, that one of the officers who 
had been ordered West, presented me 
on leaving with a Black Spanish hen, 
no longer young, and never at any 
time graceful, I fancy, but famous for 
the size of her eggs For all that, 
passee as she was, she had a certain air 
about her which none of my humdrum 
hens in their quiet grays and browns, 


** Laid by for repairs"’ 
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**Used to be borrowed for fights"’ 


had ever possessed. Her feathers were 
as black and as brilliant as those of the 
General; while her comb—all points 
like the coronets of countesses and so 
long that it fell half over one eye, flap- 
ping gaily when she walked—was as 
red as a ruby. 

Carlotta (Carlotta was the name that 
as I passed his gate with the new hen 
under my arm the professor of Spanish 
told me she should be called), Carlotta, 
then, instead of getting up and walking 
off when I put her down in the barn- 
yard, sat quite still just where I had 
placed her. Seeing this, the other hens 
and roosters made a sudden outery, 
uttering that rapid little roulade of 
rumbling notes employed by poultry as 
signals of alarm, 
the hens mean- 
while and with 
one accord, set- 
ting fiercely 
upon her, as 
though they 
would kill or 
drive her away. 
They wanted no 
strangers about. 

The new ar- 
rival never 
moved—rising to 
give as good as 
she got, as any 
other hen with 
an easy mind 
would have done 
—but continued to crouch there, her 
yellow legs tucked well under her, her 


red comb dangling over one eye, her 


frightened gaze searching everywhere 
for a way of escape. This made the 
hens peck harder than ever, the staid 
old Plymouths being fiercest of all. 

The General was standing not a 
dozen paces off, tall, erect, silent and 
magnificent, seeing everything with 
those clear eyes of his, but taking no 
part in the disturbance, quarrels among 
hens being no concern of a rooster. 

Carlotta saw him. She was not too 
frightened for that. Apparently, too, 
she knew much about cocks, for in a 
flash she seemed to understand his 
strength and his weaknesses as no one 
in the yard after long acquaintance 
had done. With a scream, like that 
which a hen uses when frightened off 
its perch, she 
jumped away 
from her perse- 
cutors, and rush- 
ing toward the 
General crouched 
low at his feet, 
looking up in his 
face as if implor- 
ing for protec- 
tion. 

The others 
must have ex- 
pected him to be 
angry, such con- 
duct never hav- 
ing been heard of 
among the Ply- 
mouth Rocks be- 
fore, for they uttered another rapid 
roulade, this time full of a startled 
disapproval. 
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But the General was not angry! 

The very unusualness of her appeal 
had bewitched him, for suddenly he 
seemed to.be walking on air, his head. 
in the clouds. He stepped gaily about 
her, his feet lifted breast-high with 
each step, his toes turned in with 
delight, looking down at her all the 
time with one eye from the very hight 
of his amazing felicity. 

When the others saw this, although 
they had been ready to kill her but 
an instant before, they turned sim- 
ultaneously away as if nothing were 
happening, resuming their everyday 
occupations with a vigor that was de- 
lightful, one scratching for herself, 
another for her chickens, while still 
another with a loud and matronly cluck 
called her young brood after her, lead- 
ing them out of reach of the scandal. 
Child as I was I laughed aloud, for an 
envious hen likes to set such examples 
in virtue. Those who with heads 
thrust forward with every step walked 
away from the General and Carlotta, 
declining even the attendance of young 
roosters, had all the air of saying: 
“T hope he sees that some hens, at any 
rate, know how to behave themselves 
modestly.” As if the General at that 
moment could think of anyone but 
Carlotta—Carlotta with her dangling 
red comb crouching appealingly there 
at his feet. 

It was her turn to have been flattered 
now, his attentions were so marked, but 
pretending to be more frightened than 
ever, she screamed and jumped again, 
crouching several feet off—not out of 
reach however. The General found her 
conduct enchanting, and followed her 
quickly, strutting about her prostrate 
figure, lifting his feet still higher, his 
toes now quite tangled up in his joy, 
while the golden rings about his eyes 
shone almost like copper. He never 
thought how old she was (and she was 
older than he), and it made no differ- 
ence to him how many times she 
jumped, nor how many times he fol- 
lowed. Her nervous alarms only added 
to her attractions. He had courage 
enough for both. 

When he found her too agitated to 


be won by pursuit, he changed his 
tactics and began to scratch, as if for 
himself of course, pretending, as he 
cried out in the greatest excitement, to 
having found untold treasures in the 
ground, as a nurse, when trying to 
divert the attention of a crying child, 
will pretend to see strange wonders 
from a window. The General’s meth- 
ods were as time-worn, being nothing 
more than the playing of a game old as 
the masculine gender itself. But Car- 
lotta, for all that a hen of her expe- 
rience must have seen in other yards, 
could not see through the present trick. 
Before many minutes of his scratching 
had passed, her curiosity had the better 
of her hesitations, and she was up 
beside him, eager for what he was 
promising her, until he, still scratching 
and still promising, led her off by easy 
stages and they found themselves alone. 

I tried to coax him back, knowing 
that he was breaking all the rules of the 
barnyard going off in this way with one 
hen, when as chief of them all he should 
have had a dozen at least in his train. 
But the General who had never before 
failed to turn when I called, refused 
now. Then I was sorry that I had ever 
opened my gates to Carlotta. 

Day after day, for a week or more, 
he went off alone with her, neglecting 
everyone else, even me. All this time, 
too, she laid no eggs, and I who had lost 
my faith in her, was on the point of 
giving her away when, one June morn- 
ing, she left him to fly into a barrel of 
shavings standing under the willows. 

The day was warm, the barnyard 
quiet. One could have heard the fall of 
a green willow leaf, the General having 
gathered his retinue about him for the 
noonday rest. Even the dust baths 
were over for the morning, and he, 
like the others, was dozing. Ensconced 
among her shavings, Carlotta, for the 
moment, was attracting no attention. 
Then all at once, and quite without 
warning as the silence grew, a wild 
scream was heard, and a black figure 
with a dangling red headpiece flew out 
of the barrel as if something had 
frightened her out of her wits. Round 
and round the yard it went, bumping 
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against everything—little chickens and 
big, the stone wall, the wheelbarrow, 
the cow’s legs, screaming every instant 
as if the very furies were behind her. 
Some of the startled dozers feared 
some danger, and cried out as they 
would have done had a hawk been dis- 
covered descending overhead. The 
General knew better. He recognized, 
as I did, the Black Spanish hen, and 
realized that Carlotta had laid an egg. 

He uttered no cry of alarm, thaugh 
roused as suddenly as the others from 
his nap, nor was he for an instant off 
his guard. If he felt sorry, or ashamed, 
or even surprised that Carlotta had 
screamed instead of cackling as her 
quiet neighbors did, he never let me 
know it, nor did he betray himself to 
them. He rose quickly, the gayest of 
notes in his voice, his plumes quivering 
with the pleasure of his welcome, 
crowed once, tried to overtake her with 
his splendid stride, and finding that 
impossible, left the others to go off and 
scratch with excitement near by. From 
the joy of his tones and the fuss that 
he made, one might have supposed the 
riches of Golconda under his feet. 
Carlotta, too nervous at first to take 
any notice, could not resist him at the 
last. With various crouchings on her 
way, pauses of alarm, and frequent 
lookings about as if ready to fly off in 
another attack, she came toward him 
slowly. Then, when he had quite won 
her to him, he led her off for a walk, 
still scratching. Carlotta always had 
to be amused. 

It was the day after this that just 
before the hour for laying the egg had 
arrived, I saw him leading her into the 
barn. He was in gayest and most 
beguiling mood; she all terror and 
distraction, her head turned in every 
direction at once. Evidently he had 
not liked her nesting in the barrel, too 
many critical eyes were there, for 
through the trap door in the hayloft I 
could see him leading her about in his 
most devoted manner on the floor below 
where the sleigh and the buggy and 
some old boxes were kept. A rooster 
will often do this, just as a man will 
sometimes go with his wife on a hunt 
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for suburban villas. He will go in 
and out of a dozen impractical places, 
always delighted with what he dis- 
covers, sitting down in each one that 
he proposes as though he were the hen 
himself, and all to show her how com- 
fortable she is going to be. She will 
never fail to be lured by his excitement, 
liking his attentions and their being 
together, perhaps; or wanting him to 
realize just how difficult it is for a hen 
to find something suitable for every 
emergency; or thinking, maybe, that 
anyone making such a to-do over what 
he had found, must have found some- 
thing worth considering. But though 
I have watched unobserved many cocks 
making endless efforts to please hens 
with nesting places, I have never yet 
seen one who succeeded. She will try 
each one, but after one or two turnings 
of her person in the nest that he has 
been so enchanted at finding, two or 
three sittings down and gettings up, 
she will jump out again and walk away 
in disgust, while he, undiscouraged if 
he likes her, will begin his hunt and 
excitements again, uttering as he jumps 
in and out of new places, a never- 
ending ripple of the gayest and most 
persuasive of notes, notes like those of 
some forest bird, and which only a 
rooster in love with a hen will use, and 
then only when he thinks that no one 
is listening. If he suspects himself 
watched, or hears the slightest move- 
ment to betray your presence, he will 
stop suddenly, straighten himself, look 
you squarely in the face, and then begin 
to crow—so loudly, so harshly and with 
such ear-splitting fierceness, that if for 
a moment you ever suspected him 
capable of another and more beguiling 
tone, he would have you believe your- 
self altogether mistaken. People who 
only know. roosters in coops, and then 
at feeding time, will never see this. 
Nothing in the way of a nest down- 
stairs suited Carlotta that morning. 
She wanted the hayloft. So after ex- 
hausting the floor below, they mounted 
the steps together, she to lay her egg 
at last on the very edge of a pile 
of loose hay that was sure to be dis- 
turbed when the cow was fed. Even 
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then she would not quite settle herself, 
but sat half upright turning her head 
and glancing about her as if too nerv- 
ous to keep still. But then nothing 
ever did satisfy Carlotta, though she 
was always allowed her own way in 
everything. 

The General, seating himself beside 
her and seeing how nervous she really 
was, began to talk. “Eh, eh; eh, eh” 
he kept saying, his tones gentle, down 
deep in his throat, tender and full of 
ever-changing and amazing inflections. 
People who knew him on the battle- 
field would never have dreamed him to 
be the same person. He might be all 
warrior abroad, here, at home, no 
dignities counted—none at least when 
Carlotta was nervous. He did not 
mind my being present either, knowing 
I was safe. 

More than once have I seen him up 
in the hayloft beside her, waiting for 
the crucial moment, afraid of the wild 
scream and the bumping about, deter- 
mined to ward off another attack, for 
Carlotta he knew by this time would 
never cackle like any other hen. I saw 
it all years ago, but in none that have 
passed since then, have I ever seen one 
more tender, and no one, except some 
old family nurse, so resourceful in 
times of excitement. And then such 
delight as was nis when the egg was 
laid, as if hers were the only one in 
the world, and her laying it one of the 
wonders. Such cooing and caressing 
notes as he uttered over her! Such 
ingenuity as he displayed in keeping 
her attention! I can still hear his feet 
as he jumped heavily from step to step 
on his way down the stairs again, and 
his rippling notes of invitation, as he 
stopped on each step to scratch among 
the hay seeds; or his jumping down on 
the next, just as delighted, when in her 
nervousness and excitement she would 
go ahead, ready to fly off in another 
attack unless he were vigilant. 

The fact that this hysterical hen had 
neither beauty nor self-reliance never 
affected him, as why should it? When 
one has more than sufficient for two, a 
little less in another only serves to pre- 
serve a better balance. As for her, she 


made no effort to depend upon herself 
in crisis, thinking no doubt that when 
the strong were about, it were just as 
well to be weak and appealing. Some 
others have found it so. It is the 
secret of many a great success. The 
other hens, however, could not have 
been as blinded as the General, for 
whenever in answer to a call from the 
other side of the fence he was forced 
to absent himself for a morning, leav- 
ing Carlotta alone, they would chase 
her about the yard pecking at her so 
hard that before long a bare spot began 
to appear on her back. 

She never resented any attack; it not 
being her way to resent. She would 
let them all peck at her, while she 
crouched flat on the ground as if too 
frightened to move, but always as she 
turned her head with its dangling red 
comb to glance about, on the lookout 
for some rooster to whom she could fly 
for protection—a young one of course, 
old roosters having no interest for her. 

When she spied one whom she 
thought desirable, she would scream 
and rush toward him, crouching at his 
feet as she had crouched at those of the 
General. She usually chose the young 
gray cock with the feathery legs, a vain 
and idle rooster who tried (when the 
General was not there of course), to 
imitate him in everything, putting on 
no end of fine airs, and scratching for 
Carlotta as the brave fighter himself 
was accustomed to doing. 

When—the morning’s skirmish over 
—the Géneral came home, his inva- 
riable habit whatever his wounds, was 
to stand for a moment on the top notch 
of the gate post, and from this vantage 
place to survey his own dominion. 
Seeing Carlotta, he would jump quickly 
down and hasten toward her with that 
magnificent stride that was always his 
when a battle had gone well. As she 
stood surprised beside the young gray 
cock she would regard the General in a 
frightened way, thinking perhaps he 
had meant to stay away longer! After 
that with a scream (screams, I had dis- 
covered by this time, were his spe- 
cialty), she would jump away from her 
youthful companion, as if he had been 
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detaining her, and crouching at the 
General’s feet look up at him in a way 
that never yet had failed to bewitch 
him. She did it so quickly that he 
never had time to think of what she 
might have been doing in his absence 
and she did it so humbly that he never 
missed a tribute to his excellence. One 
so invincible in every other direction 
could hardly have supposed himself not 
quite all conqueror where so weak a 
hen was concerned. Then, too, the 
General was generous, and the generous 
like to forgive. 

People to whom I tried to tell the 
story of his folly and devotion in 
those days, used to laugh to me, for at 
that time chickens, and most animals 
indeed, were supposed to be but sense- 
less creatures, hens especially, since 
they never seemed to have wit enough 
to get out of the road when a carriage 
was coming. I remember how the of- 
ficers when driving used to snap their 
long whips at hens lying in the middle 
of the road, calling them stupid. One 
was like another to them, except that 
some laid better eggs. Anything like 
the power of Carlotta to affect so great 
a fighter as the General was laughed at 
as the fancy of a child, as if the 
domestic habits of their own wives 
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could ever have been guessed- at by 
those who only saw the ladies when the 
band was playing on the plain. 

The story of the General’s powers 
was another matter. Everyone believed 
in that, since everyone was military. 
I don’t know who told it first, unless 
it were the boy who milked the cow, for 
there came a time that summer when 
the General would be spirited away, to 
be gone for a day ata time. I learned 
long afterward that he used to be bor- 
rowed for fights, the soldiers in the 
barracks stealing him at night to 
match him with some cock of their 
own, a state of things that I never 
suspected at the time. To this day I 
have never known the details of his 
most famous battle. He had been gone 
for days, that was all I knew as I 
hunted everywhere for him. Carlotta 
did not care, and when I cried people 
said that “after all he was only a 
rooster.” So I went off by myself in 
the hayloft, thinking over my trouble, 
and was sitting there with swollen eyes 
having quite given him up, when I 
chanced to look toward the darkest 
corner where in two huge bins the corn 
and bran were kept, some old garden 
tools being stored among the cobwebs 
on top. 


(To be Conciuded ) 


Remembrance 


By Rose Mills Powers 


The thought of thee, beloved, to me, 

In vistas deep of memory, 

Is as a fair untarnished shrine 

Within a ruined cloister—thine 

Of all the faces I behold 

The only one still aureoled. 

Before thy niche inviolate, 

Worn with the world’s unfaith, I wait 
Till blest remembrances inspire 

New life—a baptism of fire— 

Till God seems not so far away, 

And lips long mute begin to pray. 

Who knows but o’er me, unaware, 

Thy spirit broods with yearning care 
And bears to heaven my broken prayer! 


| 

| | 


HEN Juliet made her immortal 
remark concerning the unimpor- 
tance of names, she was very 

evidently laboring under great excite- 
ment; and it is pertinent to remark, 
too, that, being a woman, she came of a 
sex accustomed from time immemorial 
to change its name. Besides, in spite of 
her exclamation: “O Romeo, Romeo, 
wherefore art thou Romeo?” it is clear 
from the context that she was really 
thinking of her lover’s surname, rather 
than his Christian name: 


“Deny thy father and refuse thy name; 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my 


ove, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet.” 


In fact, like any woman in love, she 
had already forgotten her own sur- 
name, and desired above al] things in 
the world to write her name, and work 
it in stitchery, as Juliet Montague. 
There is little doubt that in the seclu- 
sion of her chamber she had already 
dipped her seldom-used quill into her 
inkhorn, and written it over thus many 
times : 

Juliet Montague 
Juliet Montague 
Juliet Montague 


And, if I be wrong in this, of this I 
am quite sure: that for Romeo, at all 
events, there was only one name by 
which to call a woman—the name of 
Juliet. Indeed, I would venture almost 
to say that true love knows its affinity 
by no other sign so surely as the first 
sound of the destined name. You 
remember how in Paradise Rossetti 
heard the lovers 


“Saying each to each 
Their heart-remembered names.” 


“Their souls were in their names!” 
says George Meredith, when Richard 


cried out the name of “Lucy,” and 
Lucy the name of “Richard.” Their 
souls, and their inexorable futures! 

So was it with Dante when he first 
saw her who was called “ ‘Beatrice’ by 
those who knew not wherefore.” And 
so, I believe, it is with every man 
and woman. In fact, I should hardly 
count it a fancy if it were told me that 
in our cradles some spirit whispers into 
the still sensitive porcelain of our ears 
the name to which our lives shall 
answer as to the master-word of some 
dread magician. 

We do not know the name—till we 
hear it; and, meanwhile, may have 
many mistaken fancies about it. Some 
beautifu! girl of our acquaintance may 
be so full of charm for us as to cause 
us to fall in love with her, that we 
imagine hers to be the destined name. 
But, after a while, that prescience in 
our ears saves us from the illusion. 
The ear does not give back that fairy 
chime, when we hear the name, which 
it can give only to the sound of the 
name of names. Often our ears seem 
on the point of vibrating, as a woman 
tells us her name for the first time, 
but, after all, it was a false alarm of 
beauty, and we still go on seeking for 
the sound that alone can ring true. It 
may be that, in despair of ever hearing 
it, we content ourselves with another 
name; but that is a dangerous course, 
for one never knows when the fairy 
name may be spoken in our ears, calling 
us irresistibly to follow. 

Thus I have ‘known of men who 
were quite sure that their fate-name 
was Ann, tired out with waiting to 
hear it, marry another of the name of 
Mary; and then on their honeymoon, 
at last hear the name of Ann calling 
in their ears, with cruel unpunctuality. 
If only Ann had appeared and spoken 
her mystic name a month before, how 
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different all would have been! And 
one could give other examples of other 
names heard too late. 

One of the strangest stories of the 
kind is that of a friend of mine, which 
I propose to tell. From a mere boy the 
name of Irene had for him a prophetic 
beauty.. Whenever he saw a beautiful 
face he felt certain that the only name 
worthy of it must be—Irene. He said 
to himself that he would marry no 
woman whose name was not Irene, and, 
that if a little girl-child should come to 
them she must be called Irene. It will 
not in any way spoil my story to say 
that he is long since happily married 
to a wife whose name is—not Irene, 
and that, his offspring consisting only 
of three boys, he has had no opportunity 
to make use of his name beautiful. 
But this is merely a parenthesis. Long 
before life brought him to these con- 
clusions, he dreamed of, and even 
deliberately sought, his Irene. Strange 
as it may sound nowadays, among all 
his researches he never came upon a 
girl whose name was Irene; nor did 
any gentle accident ever bring a single 
Irene into his orbit. Every other 
woman’s name in the appendix to the 
dictionary he seemed, at one time or 
another, to encounter, but Irene never! 

You can hardly wonder that this 
negation of Irenes in his experience 
tended to deepen his original supersti- 
tion; and make him more certain than 
ever that life was thus sifting out for 
him the other names one by one, till 
at last no other name was left but— 
Trene. 

Meanwhile, he carried ever in his 
heart a picture of what the girl answer- 
ing to the name of Irene would be 
like. The name to him suggested a 
combination of tall, lithe grace, exquis- 
ite refinement, blonde hair in coiled 
masses of gold, blue eyes domestically 
kind, a gift for arranging flowers, and 
a hundred other ideal characteristics 
which may best be symbolized by an 
Easter lily. 

An Easter lily, with a light upon it 
seeming to fall from some hidden win- 
dow in heaven: in fact, a creature 
exquisitely mingled of celestial purity 
and skillful housewifery. 


How much more the name Irene 
meant to him I need not say, because [ 
cannot; for the name of every man’s 
love is, as we have quoted before, as that 
of Dante’s Beatrice. She is called Jane 
or Elizabeth or Kate—or Irene—by 
those who know not wherefore. Only 
one man in the world knows why Jane 
is called Jane, only one man knows 
why Irene is called Irene. 

The least superstitious must admit it 
strange that, with all his eager listening 
for his predestined name, even, one 
might say, with all his experimental 
pursuit of it, he never met it till at 
last—well, I am anticipating.. Being 
a man of leisure, he visited many coun- © 
tries, seeking his name; there was not a 
country of Europe in which he had not 
sought it, and even in Asia he had pur- 
sued it like a rare butterfly. Common 
materialistic friends of his maintained 
that it was quite a common name. “If 
it be so common,” he said, “how is it 
that in all my wanderings I have never 
yet met a woman with that name?” 

At last a friend suggested that he 
had not tried America! 

“America!” he exclaimed, “America! 
Wonderful country, I know, but is it 
likely that in so new a world, a world 
so busy making its own beautiful 
names, that I shall find this rare old 
name of an ancient world? Surely I 
might as well expect to dig up a Roman 
coin in some back garden in Omaha!” 

“Never mind!” said the friend of my 
friend. “Try America.” 

So it was that my friend came at 
last to America, seeking his beautiful 
name. 

Being a man of some public signifi- 
cance, he was asked, upon landing, what 
his business was in The Land of Prom- 
ises; and, being a man of simple mind, 
he answered that he came seeking a 
woman of the name of—Irene, The 
assembled reporters shook their heads, 
and looked at him as though he were 
crazy. Of course, he was crazy; and 
so the papers had a day’s fun with 
the eccentric Englishman, and then 
his numerous excellent imtroductions 
started him upon that most generous 


pilgrimage in the world, the pilgrimage 


of the American continent. 


IRENE 


His introductions, I say, were excel- 
lent. I wonder if that was the reason 
why, though the best and most beau- 
tiful homes of America were thus 
thrown open to him, visiting here and 
visiting there, he never once heard the 
name he was journeying to hear. 

At length three months had gone by, 
and no name remotely resembling the 
name he loved had sounded in his 
ears. He was indeed planning to sail 
back to Europe in a few days, when in 
a great western town—I may as well 
say Chicago—a circumstance occurred 
which changed his intention. 


No one who has visited America can 
fail to have been struck by the number 
and quality of the beautiful homes so 
generously thrown open to him, and 
by the singular purity of atmosphere 
which pervades them; a purity so 
entirely free from priggishness—no 
negative purity, but a purity which one 
might call elemental, a purity, so to say, 
of joyous power, a purity as full of 
laughter and strength as a racing 
upland breeze. One has .sometimes 
heard that there is no American home. 
To one sojourner in America, at least, 
this means the strangest of misrepre- 
sentations; for on the contrary, one 
might almost go so far as to say that 
in no other country in the world is 
there such a genuine home-life as in 
America. And I venture to think that 
in no American city is this home-life 
to be found in fairer development 
than in Chicago. In such a home, 
one never-to-be-forgotten evening, my 
friend found himself a guest. Those 
who talk of American bad taste, of 
American ignorance of, or disregard 
for, the beautiful things of life, should 
be taken to see that home. The 
gracious order of it, the unobtrusive 
richness, the organic beauty of it, as 
distinct from a conscious aestheticism, 
immediately impressed a nature very 
sensitive to such conditions, and the 
moinent my friend met the only daugh- 
ter of the household he knew at once 
from whom all this harmony proceeded. 
His host and hostess were charming 
simple people, the polo-playing son- 
and-heir was a delightful fellow, but 


it was evident that the harmony did 
not proceed from them. 

No! It very evidently came from 
this tall, lithe girk, with that heavy 
crown of gold upon her head, those 
kind blue, domestic eyes, and that 
supernal light upon her exquisitely 
blonde features. As my friend looked 
at her, sitting by her side at the 
dinner table, he felt that here at last 
was the woman he had been seeking 
so long, for, in every particular she 
answered to the dream of his long- 
sought Irene. In her father’s intro- 
duction to him, however, he had not 
quite caught her name; so he sat 
through dinner in a fever of attention, 
hoping every moment to hear it pro- 
nounced again. But by one of those 
exceptions to the usual which do occur, 
no occasion for the direct use of her 
name occurred throughout the dinner, 
and he being as yet so new an acquaint- 
ance, and afraid besides, lest he should 
hear the wrong name, had not courage 
to ask it. However, after dinner, it 
being a summer night, coffee was 
served on the veranda, and here he 
found both his courage and his oppor- 
tunity. There was a sentimental cres- 
cent moon in the sky, and the veranda 
was filled with romantic lights and 
shadows. Miss Stanbery and my 
friend had found themselves a little 
away from the rest. She had seemed 
hardly less drawn to him than he to 
her, and at last he felt that, without 
violating the proprieties of a guest, he 
might ask her Christian name. 

She bent her beautiful head, with a 
lovely shyness, and answered that her 
name was, 

“Treen.” 

“Treen?” said my friend leaning 
toward her beauty in the twilight. 

“Tt is a beautiful name.” 

To himself he was saying how 
strangely like, and yet how strangely 
unlike, it was to the name of which she 
seemed the ideal embodiment. “Ireen,” 
he said to himself, and the sensible 
shell of his ears almost chimed back, 
but alas! failed quite to chime. 

“Treen? Ireen?” he said over and 
over to himself, trying to make the 
name sound right, and, when he found 
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it impossible, he looked again at her 
young loveliness, and wondered to 
himself if her name was not near 
enough to the name he loved. But in 
the end his superstition prevailed, and 
reluctantly he bade good-bye to Ireen 
Stanbery, and took train for New 
York, and boarded his liner, and sailed 
back to Europe, sad at heart. 

A year went by, and having given 
up all hopes of finding his Irene, he 
married, as I have said, a lady of 
another name, and was very happy; 
that is, as happy as a man or woman 
can be who have married the wrong 
name. He had been married about 
three years, when he chanced one even- 
ing to be dining in London with an 
American gentleman. 

“Do you know the Stanberys of 
Chicago?” asked my friend. 


“QO yes! Aren’t they delightful 
people? And what a beautiful girl 
Irene is—she was married six months 
ago, by the way.” 

“What name did you call her?” 
asked my friend. 

“Trene.” 

“Trene! Why, I thought they called 
her Ireen!” 

“So they do—but didn’t you know 
that is the American way of pro- 
nouncing ‘Irene’ !” 

“Indeed, I didn’t,” gasped my friend, 
and in his soul he said, “O that I had 
known !” 


The moral of which is that it is very 
hard to lose one’s love at all, but par- 
ticularly hard to lose her through a 
mispronunciation. 


A Nameless Garden 


By Minnie Ferris Hauenstein 


When dreamy dusk steals on the fainting sky 
And little stars troop out, a silvern clan 

That bear their torches o’er night’s darkening span 
Like heavenly acolytes, then swiftly I 

Unlock a secret portal, to desery 

A garden, where the winds of memory fan 
My thirsting soul; expectantly I scan 

Its dim, cool depths within; when, tristfully 

I meet two eyes that look from far away, 

I touch a hand that vanished with dead years, 
And hear a voice whose music, soft with tears, 
Echoes the love-lilts of an olden day. 

Then solaced by the peace that dreams create, 
Backward I turn, and gently shut the gate. 


[Other lette: 


A Deep-Seated Trouble 


By Margaret Deland 


R HORACE SCUDDER once 
said that “cultivation consisted 
in the ability to enjoy the great- 

est number of things.” The mind that 
is moved by noble music, by nature, by 
books and pictures, by every human 
expression—sport, work, responsibility, 
suffering ; the mind that feels whatever 
is common to the race, is the cultivated 
mind. 

In the drearily true picture that Mr 
Page draws of the lives of some women 
who live in the country, the lack of 
cultivation is soberly apparent. Except 
for the great enlightenment of love, 
and the service of love—how little they 
enjoy! Toil; toil; toil. The kitchen 
and the barn, and then the kitchen 
again. They have no time for pictures 
and music and books and the world 
thought—even if they had opportunity. 
Very likely the arts and crafts move- 
ment would open to such barren and 
burdened lives the doors of imagina- 
tion and beauty, and bring to them (at 
least to some extent) the cultivation 
that is enjoyment. 

But does it not seem as if the trou- 
ble was deeper than such pleasant relief 
can reach? Does it not go deeper 
down than the mere absence of oppor- 
tunity to enjoy? Does it not go back 
to the beginning of things: to the in- 
consequent, uneducated readiness of 
two human creatures to assume respon- 
sibilities, which by and by closed in 
upon their minds, and shut out those 
opportunities for cultivation which 
mean the enjoyment of life? To 
merely supply the opportunities, will 
only alleviate, not cure. The boy and 
girl, whether they are in the country 
or the city, who marry only on hope 


apropos of Thomas Nelson Page’s plea of last month for ‘‘ A Neglected Class,"’ will 
be found elsewhere in this issue] 


and love and courage, have a perfect 
right to accept for themselves the 
joyful hardships that accompany such 
a capital. But they have no right to 
lay such hardships on the shoulders of 
half a dozen children! If they do, 
they must bend their backs to the earth 
with labor, and in so doing, how can 
they remember to look up and see the 
stars! What chance have they for 
that “enjoyment” that means cultiva- 
tion, and the enlightenment of life? 

By all means let us have the arts 
and crafts, the interest and delight of 
what is beautiful and good ; let us have 
all these noble ameliorations of bleak 
conditions; but, most of all, let us 
nurture a sense of responsibility, which, 
to a large extent, will prevent the con- 
ditions. For, generally speaking, it is 
the selfish grasping for individual hap- 
piness that creates circumstances which 
shut out cultivation, by the mere neces- 
sities of everyday living! 

If men and women should come to 
know that it was a crime against 
society to bring into the world a child 
for whom they could not provide the 
two necessities of life—namely, educa- 
tion and health ; if they should come to 
know this, then bleak, over-burdened 
lives, empty (save for personal affec- 
tion) of interests and joy, would have 
the chance to blossom into beauty and 
freedom. Without such knowledge, 
the arts and crafts can give but super- 
ficial relief. 


The Need Not Exaggerated 


By William Goodell Frost, Ph D 
President Berea College, Kentucky 


It is one of the great movements of 
Providenee that the pen of fiction is 
bringing to public attention the high- 
ways and hedges which christianity 
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has even yet too much failed to reach. 
I am grateful that Mr Page is lending 
his thought and influence to the 
problems of -rural life, whieh our 
southern mountains are intensified be- 
yond belief. Within a year a father 
in a remote mountain county corre- 
sponded with our secretary and decided 
to send his boy to school. They started 
on horseback and after a journey of 
some fifty miles reached the railroad 
for the first time. The sight of this 
unusual means of locomotion was too 
much for a man who had never before 
been outside his native valley. He 
hesitated to risk his son on such a con- 
veyance, and they returned home! 

We have been constrained to invade 
these solitidues with novel forms of 
“extension work” which would reach 
those who cannot come to school. Two 
of our best men are far away this 
autumn, giving stereopticon lectures to 
people who have never seen the like 
before. 

Mr Page has in no degree exagger- 
ated either the need or promise of this 
“neglected class.” 


The Need of Leaders 


By Rev Margaret Barnard 
Rowe, Massachusetts 


The article by Thomas Nelson Page 
on A Neglected Class has touched me 
deeply, for I realize how true a picture 
he has drawn of the condition of 
women in some of the remote dis- 
tricts of our country. Nevertheless, I 
must confess that in this portion of 
New England with which I am best 
acquainted I have failed to find the 
isolation and monotony of which he 
speaks. During the last quarter of a 
century conditions in the country have 
changed, and greatly for the better. 
The telephone, the rural free delivery, 
and, in many places, the trolleys, have 
transformed life for the women, and 
the men also. 

The telephone in itself has done 
wonders for the women, for no matter 
how far they may be from a neighbor, 
this little talking machine brings them 
at once into contact with the world 


about them. People who live on the 
outskirts of towns are as a rule as well 
informed as the villagers of what is 
going on. 

In making some calls not long since 
in a remote part of an outlying town, 
I came upon a shanty so rough and 
weather-beaten that I could hardly 
imagine anyone living there. Upon 
investigation, I found a bright young 
woman who received me cordially, and, 
as we talked and she told me of her 
husband’s plans for building soon, I 
heard the familiar ring of the tele- 
phone. I looked around in amazement, 
hardly able to believe that so poor a 
home held such an instrument; but 
such was the fact, and she, living half 
a mile from her nearest neighbor, 
showed no effect of the loneliness or 
monotony of her lot. 

The women living within the region 
of which I am cognizant, get out to the 
church and grange, and visit quite fre- 
quently the neighboring towns. They 
travel more or less—perhaps not very 
long distances, but that is due to lack 
of money and not lack of desire. Of 
course, there are exceptions, women 
who are seldom seen abroad, and whose 
lives are consequently much limited; 
but in all such cases they remain at 
home from choice, and not from nec- 
cessity. 

Among the stay-at-homes, too, there 
are some very bright women, women 
who read and study and think, and can 
ask very hard questions. One such, I 
am told, “floored” a college professor 
some years ago by asking what he 
thought the effect of the discovery of 
gold in South Africa would have on 
bimetalism ! 

The country needs, as a rule, leaders, 
men or women who, entering into the 
life of the country, can help in the 
creation of new industries, or become 
forces in the social life of the com- 
munities. It needs stronger and more 
experienced teachers, stronger and abler 
ministers, people who, by their work 
and their example, will strengthen the 
intellectual life of a place, and become 
powers in the moral and religious 
uplift of the people. 
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The Elevation of Domestic Service 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 


OST discussions of the servant 

question are ineffectual because 

the writers stop to dwell on the 
details that are wrong instead of going 
down to the underlying principles. They 
dwell on the respective faults of manner 
or action in mistress and maid, over- 
looking the fact that the evil lies much 
deeper, in the nature of the system, 
which is out of harmony with the in- 
dustrial tendencies of the present day. 
Our domestic system is patriarchal in 
character and belongs to another age. 
No individual nowadays can claim per- 
sonal control over another individual 
beyond the age of childhood and have his 
claim honored. So long as he insists on 
this right, he will encounter insubordi- 
nation and antagonism. 

The first thing, then, that we mis- 
tresses have to do is to range ourselves 
on the side of our maids, to help them to 
their rights, rather than to fight them. 
At every sacrifice, we must free service 
from the conditions that make it more 
distasteful than other pursuits to intel- 
ligent, self-respecting girls. The biggest 
snag in the way is the social stigma 
that lies on “living out;” the rest of the 
road is comparatively easy. That such 
a stigma can be removed is shown by 
the position of clergymen to-day and a 
century or two ago when they were con- 
sidered a sort of upper servant; it is 
shown in the present freedom of women 
to earn their own living without losing 
caste. If domestic service were free 
from this stigma, we should have a 
better class of women in it, and if we 
had a better class of women in it, it 
would be free from this stigma; the 
question is so completely circular that it 
is hard to find an end to pull. Let us 
begin by trying to entice a few brave 
pioneers from other fields into our 
service. 

How to proceed 

How shall we proceed? By forming 
societies with the avowed purpose of 
elevating domestic service and giving 
— to it. What can these societies 

They can spread abroad the idea 
jn the last thing on earth we want, if 
‘we are women of enlightenment, capable 
of discarding prejudice and of freeing 
ourselves from the tyranny of conven- 
tion and precedent—the last thing we 


want is to keep our servants in their 


present places. Instead we will make 
new and better ones for them, places that 
American-born girls can be proud and 
happy to fill. 

The members of these societies will 
bind themselves to observe certain con- 
ditions in dealing with their maids. In 
the first place, they will require only ten 
hours of work a day, the time out of 
hours being absolutely at the maid’s 
disposal. These hours may be infringed 
upon only by the maids’ consent and 
extra work will be paid for at a certain 
fixed price an hour. If washing is done 
at home, so many pieces shall constitute 
a week’s wash, any excess to be paid for. 
There shall be but two regular meals on 
Sunday; if there is a third, it shall be 
prepared and cleared away by the fam- 
ily; no servants shall have more than 
five hours’ work on that day. 

Maids shall be given the prefix “Miss” 
to their names, unless they themselves 
request to be called by their Christian 
names, They shall be permitted to re- 
ceive friends freely out of working 
hours, being given, in every possible 
case, a sitting room of their own. They 
shall have their meals in this room in 
an orderly comfortable fashion, and 
shall be interrupted when. eating only 
in case of an emergency. Servility of 
manner shall not only not be required, 
but shall be discouraged. Politeness 
only will be expected. Maids shall be 
allowed to be human beings, not ex- 
pected to be automatons. 

Each home an academy 


These are only a few specimen rules. 
Besides the formal regulations, there 
shall be unwritten agreements among 
the members about ways of adding dig- 
nity to the position. Here two seem- 
ingly incompatible aims will have to be 
reconciled. Domestic service can be ele- 
vated only by setting it apart from the 
family life, by rendering it as imper- 
sonal as factory or shop work, by making 
the contract between mistress and maid 
a purely business relation: at the same 
time, the maid can be elevated and 
through her, eventually, the office, by her 
employer’s taking an active personal in- 
terest in her. The raw emigrant is too 
far away from us to be helped except to 
a few words of English; but what can a 
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wise, cultivated mistress not do for a 
clever, American-born girl with a good 
common school education? Such a girl 
has no chance in the shops or factories 
when she comes in personal contact with 
no one superior to herself. In a home, 
the mistress could lend her books, intro- 
duce her to art and music, take her to 
art galleries and an occasional concert, 
advise her about her clothes and her 
lovers; best of all give her the benefit 
of seeing for herself higher standards 
of life than any she has known. A home 
could be an academy. The idea is a 
fascinating one—if we could catch our 
hares. Of course, such advice must 
never be ex-officio: that is contrary to 
the scheme. It is only that being brought 
into contact with such girls in a busi- 
ness way, whom she otherwise would 
never know, a woman would have a 
chance to keep them as friend to friend, 
not as mistress to servant. No mistress 
would have the right to advise or assist 
her maids; this should be a privilege 
granted only by individual to individual. 


A high standard of efficiency 


The members of these societies would 
in a short time be put on a white list at 
the employment offices, and other mis- 
tresses would be forced to follow their 
example; or, better still, the societies 
would have employment offices of their 
own, requiring a certain amount of edu- 
cation, intelligence and refinement in 
the maids on their books. They would 
admit no immigrant or colored help— 
not, heaven forbid! through any desire to 
discriminate between races, but because 
they were attempting to achieve a par- 
ticular purpose. Girls going into the 
households of the members would, there- 
fore, have some security against distaste- 
ful fellow workers. They would be en- 
couraged to combine into working forces 
of two or three, as in that delightful 
story of Mrs Whitney’s, The Other Girls, 
in which Bell and Kate, two sewing girls 
thrown out of work by the Boston fire, 
go to live out as cook and housemaid. 
There is so much wisdom in this little 
story that one wonders it has not had 
more perceptible effect. Probably the 
reason is that it deals with the relation 
of individual mistress to individual 
maid, rather than with underlying prin- 
ciples, 

The members of these societies must 
be prepared to disregard convention; 
they must be wise, bold women with the 
courage of their convictions, indifferent 
to the opinions of the unregenerate. 
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They must rank their servants as they 
would—or should—rank their friends, 
on their own merits, not as members of 
an inferior class. If, by some happy 
chance, they achieve a maid worthy of 
being a friend, they must recognize her 
as such, remembering always that such 
recognition has no bearing on their busi- 
ness relation, however much it may enter 
into it. Men in their offices manage this 
sort of thing much better than we do in 
our homes. 

In time I can imagine that there 
might be a housemaid whom on occasion 
one would want to invite into one’s 
drawing room to meet a guest, not be- 
cause the business relation prescribed 
such action or even made it desirable, 
but because she was original and inter- 
esting enough to be worth while on her 
own account. The greatest factor in 
bringing about such a state of affairs 
would be for the employer to show pub- 
licly, as by her action in joining these 
associations, that she was ready to allow 
social advantages to the servant when 
she shall have proved herself fitted for 
them. I can imagine also a large 
minded, unselfish mistress encouraging 
her maids to form clubs for both profit 
and amusement, to invite their friends 
to spend occasional evenings at her 
house, when the refinement of the maids 
was such as to become a guarantee for 
the behavior of their friends. I do not 
see why the maids in their part of the 
house should not have the same freedom 
as guests in a boarding house. These 
cannot invite their friends to meals, un- 
paying, nor can they be free to disturb 
the other occupants of the house. That 
maids should be subject to the same 
restrictions as boarders can certainly be 
no indignity nor hardship. 

If the social stigma and a few of the 

most oppressive disadvantages of domes- 
tie service could be removed, its many 
advantages make it more desirable than 
any other work for the majority of 
women. These advantages are so well 
known, so often enumerated, that they 
need not be dwelt on here. Personally, 
if I had to earn my living with my 
hands, I cannot imagine more congenial 
work than the care of an attractive home, 
provided always that one’s personal free- 
dom was respected, that one was allowed 
an independent life out of working 
hours, that one was permitted to be a 
human being with a recognized right to 
thoughts and feelings of one’s own. 
The obligation to bury their individu- 
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ality that we have laid on our servants 
is so heavy a one that I do not wonder 
they have rebelled and have preferred 


hardship in other employments to com- 


* fort in our homes. There is some excuse 


for masters and mistresses in the old 
world, but what right have we Ameri- 
cans whose very existence is due to the 
craving for freedom, what right has any 
one of us to enslave that wonderful 
thing, a human personality, for the grat- 
ification of his vanity, the enjoyment of 
his own importance? The wrongs of our 
servants toward us, many as they are, 
are overshadowed by our great initial 
wrong to them. Our grievances concern 
themselves with the acts of individuals; 
theirs with principles upon which the 
fabrie of our lives is built. 

Thus the criticism of the regulations 
of the servants’ unions has been super- 
ficial; it has been taken for granted that 
the old order of things is sacred, in- 
violable. And yet the hours for meals 
have changed with every generation! 
Before the Revolution, the French govy- 
ernment insisted that any reduction in 
the exorbitant taxes the people had to 
pay was an impossibility; slave holders 
before the war declared that slaves were 
an absolute necessity; at every critical 
point in history we find the world pro- 
testing that change is out of the ques- 
tion, and yet the change comes, often 
bringing ruin and destruction with it. 
It looks as if this were something in the 
nature of a domestic revolution or re- 
bellion that we have entered upon; as a 
mere matter of policy, then, would it 
not be wise to act while we can and save 
as much of the old order as possible? 


Break away from non-essentials 


The conservatism, not to say pig 
headedness, of women, their attachment 
to the unessential, has been at the 
bottom of many revolutions. Fortu- 
nately, in the one in question, this will 
be offset by the fact that we have women 
on the other side; many of them are as 
attached to the old order as we are. 
Remove their grievances, and these will 
be with us instead of against us. The 
argument that their grievances cannot 
be removed, that they are in the per- 
verse uneducated brains of those that 
hold them, is contradicted by the con- 
ditions of labor in other fields. If they 
were due to mere perversity or unreason, 
we should find the same discontent in 
the shops and factories. 

The objection has been made the reg- 
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ulations suggested will spoil the relation 
of mistress and maid by substituting a 
business basis for a spirit of mutual ac- 
commodation. This I doubt. If the 
right spirit is there, it cannot be hurt, 
and if it isn’t, cheerful work for value 
received is much preferable to grudg- 
ing, gratuitous services. 


Wii add to the cost of living 


This adjustment of the servant ques- 
tion would certainly add to the already 
increasing cost of living, which comes so 
hard on people of small fixed incomes 
with no capacity for increasing them. 
No deubt such people will have to give 
up some luxuries and refinements of 
living that they now enjoy. Socially 
speaking, they will have to live on a 
lower plane. A great many pretensions, 
external elegancies, will have to go. It 
was so at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury in England, at the time of the 
Napoleonic wars, when oppressive taxes, 
high prices and the disturbance of busi- 
ness conditions cut down incomes to a 
fraction of their former value. Many 
a retired major had to black his own 
boots and to substitute beer for wine. 

Apart from money considerations, the 
advantage to mistress and maid in the 
new arrangements will be unquestion- 
able, because it will replace unwilling 
service with willing. 

There is not anything intrinsic in the 
nature of the work of our households 
that makes it incapable of being digni- 
fied. There is no social stigma on a 
woman’s doing the same work in her own 
home; and that doing it in those of 
others is considered humiliating is 
merely an idea that can be gradually 
overcome. The profession of trained 
nurse is deemed most honorable; and 


yet there are no duties in a home that , 


can compare in distastefulness with the 
duties of a nurse.’ That this profession 
is now respected is because of the class 
of women who engage in it. 

The most encouraging feature of our 
domestic difficulties is that their solu- 
tion can come gradually; it is not neces- 
sary that there should be a concerted 
national movement, as in the freeing of 
the negro slaves. We can each of us 
declare a little emancipation proclama- 
tion of our own the moment the truth 
comes home to us, as it is bound, sooner 
or later, to come home to every fair- 
minded, progressive woman, the truth 
that we have been demanding that which 
lies outside of justice. 
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WAS a sensitive, high-spirited woman 
of twenty-five, employed by one of 
the most prominent corporations in 

the United States, drawing a salary of 

fifteen hundred dollars a year, dressing 
and living well, when I married a clerk 
whose hours were long and whose income 
was fifteen dollars a week; a man good 
and true as steel, who would have made 

a splendid husband for the right woman; 

but we had not been married a week, 

when we each realized we had nothing in 
common, we were most uncongenial, our 
very natures seemed to clash. 

I loved Walter in a selfish way; I 
realize that now. I wanted to be a good 
wife, but it seemed I could not. We 
boarded the first year, while I retained 
my position, then I resigned and we 
moved into a little, five-room apartment, 
paying thirty dollars per month. 

My husband was a man of quiet tastes, 
exquisitely neat, who craved a little, 
well-cared for corner which would be a 
home in every sense of the word, presided 
over by a systematic, cheerful and con- 
tented little woman who would have 
made it and him her pride. Such a 
woman would have been his queen and 
would have been treated as one; but I 
hated domestic duties of any kind; I 
was accustomed to being looked up to as 
a clever, brainy woman, and I could 
not gracefully come down to being, as 
I termed it then, a mere household 
drudge. I felt as though the very work 
was degrading, consequently I took no 
pride in my home and had no system or 
order. I would get up in the morning, 
get Walter’s breakfast, which would fre- 
quently be spoiled in the making, and 
it never occurred to me how much more 
appetizing things would be if daintily 
served. Many a time I would forget the 
butter or milk, but instead of troubling 
me he would quietly go and get them. 

I, myself, would usually go around 
with hair uncombed, shoes unbuttoned, 
and clad in a wrapper none too clean, 
and then without a word of reproach 
but a good-bye kiss and a “Take care 
of yourself, dear,” I would be alone at 
quarter to 8 in the morning. Instead 
of getting through my work, making 
myself neat and clean, and going out to 
do my marketing and for a breath of 
pure, fresh air, I would get a problem 


A Young Wife’s Confession 


By G. G. A. 


novel or a book on some occult subject 
and spend the whole morning deep in its 
perusal, often filling my brain full of 
morbid fancies. By 1 or 2 o’clock, per- 
haps, I would feel faint and would go 
to the icebox and take a cold bite of 
anything I might happen to find there, 
and it would frequently be 3 or 4 o’clock 
when our few breakfast dishes would be 
washed up and put away in a pantry 
that was never in order; then I’d make 
up the bed that had not been aired, and 
if it was Saturday I’d take the carpet- 
sweeper and clean (?) the flat, forget- 
ting the cobwebs on the ceiling, the dirt 
in the corners, the flyspecks on the mir- 
rors and the range that was never 
blacked, but I would make a pretense 
of dusting. I never thought to remove 
the newspapers until the pile covered a 
period of say three weeks. 

At quarter past 6 Walter would be 
back, I would be tired and languid with 
doing nothing; I might have combed my 
hair and buttoned my shoes, but still 
the same old wrapper. Yet I'd _ be 
greeted with a kiss and a cheery “Heigho, 
dear.” Then I would start to tell about 
the way the butcher’s boy had failed to 
bring the ribroast in time to be cooked 


for supper, and now we'd have to have 


fried eggs—would that do? “Why, yes, 
that’s all right, anything. I’m sorry you 
worried about it.” Id go and fry some 
eggs and with them serve hard, salt bacon, 
greasy Saratoga potatoes, and muddy 
coffee or something of the kind. Not a 
word of complaint. While supper was 
being eaten I would many a time whine 
or nag about some trifling thing; after 
the meal was over Walter would help 
me clear the table and would wash the 
dishes while I dried them; it never 
entered my mind that having been on 
his feet all day, he might be tired and 
need rest. Instead of getting his smok- 
ing jacket and slippers and drawing a 
comfortable chair close to a good light 
that he might rest and read his evening 
paper, I accepted his helps and petting as 
a matter of course. I craved admira- 
tion and love, but never thought of 
exerting myself in an effort to become 
more lovable or attractive. 

After the supper things were put away, 
my husband would say: “Grace, dear, 
put on a neat little dress and let’s call 
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on the Blanks.” And I, instead of 
cheery response would make some such 
reply as this: “O, dear me, I should 
think you’d want to stay at home once 
in a while; you’re away all day.” Per- 
haps he had not spent an evening away 
from our little flat in three months or 
more. “Besides, the Blanks are such 
stupid people; they bore me dreadfully; 
I feel this way: if we cannot go with 
clever people we had better spend the 
time with books and in the company of 
our own thoughts.” So we would stay at 
home. Walter would read the pxper, 
while I sat gazing at the ceiling; after 
an hour or so we would go to bed. 

Sunday morning Walter would be up 
early and give the little place a thor- 
ough cleaning; it was his only time, 
and we couldn’t afford to have it done. 
Instead of being grateful, I resented his 
doing it and told him he was interfer- 
ing with my affairs. He would simply 
reply, “I want to help you, dear’ and 
go ahead. I would thereupon sulk the 
whole day. 

One morning Walter said to me: 
“Grace, won’t you put on a fresh wrap- 
per, clean your teeth, and comb your 
hair before I come home to-night? I 
can’t tell you how I crave a clean, neat 
little home and a neat, cheery little wife 
at its head.” Then with a kiss he left 
me for work. It was not much, I know, 
but it was the first bit of censure he 
had given me in the two years we had 
been married. I felt the rebuke, it stung 
to the quick. I cried and cried until 
nearly 11 o’clock; by that time I had 
planned my campaign: I started in to 
clean. I cleaned the ceilings, the walls, 
the floors; I washed the windows, put up 
fresh curtains. I blacked the range, 
scoured the sink and the icebox, rear- 
ranged the pantries, put clean linen on 
the table and bed, and did what I had 
never done before—sewed a button on 
the band of his shirt and darned a pair 
of socks, By this time it was late, so I 
bathed, combed my hair, cleaned my 
teeth and my nails and put on a gown he 
had often expressed a preference for, 
and a clean white apron. Then I pre- 
pared the daintiest supper I knew how. 

I soon heard the click of a key, and 
Walter came in with a whistle. I went 
and met him. He put his arms around 
me and said: “How sweet you are to- 
night! The little place looks fine—a 
home a man can feel proud of.” 

Ilere might have been the beginning of 
happier days, had I acted rightly. 


“T am glad things suit you, for once, 
I nearly killed myself doing it;” this I 
said to the man who had really never 
uttered a complaint. His face fell. 

“T am disappointed; I neve: wanted 
you to do more than your strength would 
allow—all I ask is, that you do what you 
can and what you feel like doing, and 
that you are clean and neat when I come 
home at night.” 

I felt as if I had been terribly abused, 
and my heart was broken, and also an- 
other wretched evening was spent. Mat- 
ters went from bad to worse for another 
year. A baby boy came to us, but even 
he didn’t have the effect of drawing us 
closer together, though we idolized little 
Charley. Two years later came a little 
girl, Edith; still we were drifting far- 
ther apart. Walter came and went with 
seldom a word to me, he ate his meals 
in silence, played with the babies until 
they were put to bed, then he would light 
a cigar and would go out for an hour or 
two, come in and silently go to bed. 
No matter how untidy I might happen 
to look, he never seemed to notice it any 
more, and the very indifference was 
crushing me. I realized that we were 
becoming almost strangers, yet I made 
no effort to correct matters, not under- 
standing that I held the power in my 
own hands. 

My husband now got a position in an- 
other establishment at just double his 
former salary, and for the babies’ sake 
we moved to the suburbs. Soon Walter 
had joined the various social organi- 
zations of the place, and he was never 
at home save to eat and sleep, and he 
seemed far happier than formerly; I had 
lost the power to annoy him. I noticed 
the growing indifference and began to 
realize that his love for me was dying. 
The awakening was a terrible ordeal. I 
saw the end not far off if things were not 
changed at once; divorce had ever been 
a disgrace in my mind, but I saw that 
was more than likely to be the climax, 
if radical measures were not taken at 
once. I spent the most of a day trying 
to grasp Walter’s idea of the ideal wife 
and mother. 

That night, neat and tidy, I met him 
at the door with a smile and a kiss. He 
looked surprised, but said nothing. I 
had a nice little supper waiting. He 
ate it quietly, then went out. I choked 
back a sob as I saw him go without 
proffering a kiss, but I had formed my 
plans and I was determined to stick to 
them, come what might, so when he came 
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back at 11 o’clock, I looked up from the 
book I was reading and said: “What, 
back so early, dear?” 

One cold, rainy Saturday night, I 
felt sure Walter would not want to go 
out, so I warmed his slippers and smok- 
ing jacket and drew a comfortable arm 
chair up before the grate, but said noth- 
ing. After supper he noticed them and 
remarked: “Did you put these here for 
me? Thank you, dear. And say, do you 
know you look awfully sweet to-night’— 
I had picked a sprig of scarlet gera- 
nium and had placed it in my hair— 
“you are getting to be more like your 
old self every day.” 

T laughed: “I am glad, Walter.” I could 
not say another word, I was so happy. 
My reward had come. From that day, 
every little household duty became a 
pleasure. I had learned the way, and 
my every move became a labor of love 
for my husband and babies. System 
became the foundation of our home and 
neatness and order followed. Laughter 
and joy crowded out whining and gloom; 
gradually my husband began to stay in 
nights. When he did go out I would 
say: “Have a good time, honey.” When 
he stayed at home I would be jolly and 
there would be music or some other 
pleasant diversion. Soon he remained 
at home altogether, except when he took 
me with him. The old love had returned 
and no happier woman could be found. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The last two years have been a continu- 
ous honeymoon, 

It was hard at first; I had been petu- 
lant, irritable and disagreeable so long 
that it had become my very nature, and 
it was slow work. Many a secret cry I 
had while waiting for the results that 
it seemed would never come, but I had 
determined upon my course and stuck 
to it, knowing that it was the only way, 
and my reward is even greater than [ 
had dared hope for. We are chums to- 
gether now, and perhaps the eight years 
of misery have tended only toward mak- 
ing us each appreciate our new-found 
happiness the more. 

If Ly this recital I can start even 
one little bride aright I shall not regret 
the past. I know you who have always 
been good wives and homemakers are 
sitting in severe condemnation upon me, 
but it is not for you I am laying my 
heart bare, but for the thousands who, 
like me, have married with high ideals 
and the best of intentions, but who have 
failed through the want of knowing how, 
and from not realizing how great a fac- 
tor is neatness and order in the home 
and cleanliness and neatness of person, 
in the average huSband’s mind. 

Let me add: don’t put him to the test 
for eight years, for ere then you may 
have lost him from your hearthstone for- 
ever. All men are not as patient or as 
true to their marriage vows as Walter. 


A Lovely Time 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


When I was a girl, in youth’s fair 
clime, 

All my thought was “a lovely time.” 

A perfectly lovely time, indeed, 

Was the length and the depth and the 
hight of my need. 

I said, I will work and think and plan 

To have just as good a time as I 


can; 

And my life will be, when I come to my 
prime, 

That grand sweet song called “A lovely 
time.” 


Well . with my love for my brothers 
our, 

My sister and parents and neighbors a 
score, 

My friends, who number a hundred and 
three, 

And my own adorable family, 

My love for my baby, my love for my 
home, 

My love for all lovers, wherever they 
roam, 

My busy life, like a silver chime, 

Ts .a love'y tune to a lovely time. 
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Frw a photograph by Clifton Johnson A village school in England 


: OF PERSONS AND THINGS NEW OR DIFFERENT 
Veranda of an old style rancho in California, which has been restored <i 
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Crowd at a railroad station in Japan greeting the soldiers 
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From a photograph by liften Jobnson 
Members ot a ‘‘ Neglected Class’? on Wolf creek, Tennessee. See Page 159 


A ‘‘four-poster’’ with dainty hangings in a dainty chamber 
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The blushing bride at a tin wedding on Chicago's South Side carried this bouquet, 
made all of tin except the ribbon 


The new Simmons college for women, in Boston, facing the Back Bay Fens. Its school 
of household economics includes the Boston cooking school 
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orner of the dining room of a New York apartment where two bachelors keep house. Here 


the bachelors eat and entertain their guests at meals 
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Class in domestic science in the public schools of Moline, Illinois 
‘ 


Women whose influence makes for a better and more hygienic food supply throughout our country 
Miss Helen Kinne (at the reader's left)isthe head of the department of domestic science in 
Teachers college, Columbia university, New York City, perhaps the foremost department of 
its kindin the United States. She was graduated from Teachers college in the year 1890. 
Miss Abby Marlatt (at the right), after her graduation from the Kansas state agricul- 
tural college, won a high reputation by her workin the Utah agricultural college, 
where the department of domestic science was greatly enlarged under her 
direction. She was called thence to the manual training high school of 
Providence, Rhode Island, which has one of the best courses in domes- 
tic science to be found in our American public school system. 


A good illustration of art nouveau as applied to silver, Combination tea and coffee service, imported 
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Frem photographs by He'en Lukens Jones 


A breath of summer from Southern California. Beautiful homes of the missi-" style of 
architecture 
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O the timid and half-hearted, 
let me say there is no mys- 
tery in the cultivation of the 

queen of flowers, the rose; it re- 
quires but the knowledge of a few 
simple facts easily learned. There 
is one thing, however, which is 
needed to make the successful rose 
grower, and that is enthusiasm; 
without it one will not have the 
infinite patience necessary to the 
production of the. finest of blos- 
soms, Anyone who can grow cab- 
bages can -grow roses of a kind, 
but it is only the patient, loving, 
rose grower, who delights his soul 
with perfection—less than a seven- 
inch Paul Neyron is hardly worth 
working for. One who has not 
followed such a flower for a year 
to see it expand into the perfect 
type of beauty cannot understand 
his delight. 

Owing to the intense competi- 
tion and the improved methods of 
culture, roses have become so cheap 
that all who are lovers of the 
queen of flowers can indulge in 
this most absorbing of pursuits. 
We find in many gardens the old- 
fashioned roses variously known 
as “cabbage,” “June” or “thousand- 
leaf,” the vitality of which has be- 
come exhausted. No doubt they are 
retained in many cases from purely 
sentimental reasons, but in others 
it is from the erroneous idea that 
the modern tea rose is a fragile 
affair, not to be successfully grown 
by the average housewife. 

This is a mistake. The grow- 
ers produce their plants to meet 
conditions which are likely to be 
encountered when their roses are 
in the hands of the ordinary run 
of their customers. Were these 


By Sam. A. Hamilton 


delicately nurtured they would not 
give satisfaction, buyers would lose 
interest and the trade would sif- 
fer. One is safe in ordering from 
any well-known grower, as_ the 
plants received will do as well in 
the hands of the amateur, with the 
proper treatment, as in those of the 
professional. 

Make up your mind, if you have 
any old, exhausted roses on hand, 
or if they are improperly planted, 
or diseased, that you will pull them 
up and in their places put some of 
the modern, high-bred varieties, 
from fresh stock. If a permanent 
bed is desired (and every garden 
should have one) select some of the 
hybrid teas, if you are in a position 
to protect them well in winter; if 
not, get the hybrid perpetuals, al- 
though the latter, with a few not- 
able exceptions, bloom but once a 
season, 

Persons who live in the south 
should plant only the tea roses, 
the pure teas being the best. and 
they can have roses in profusion 
the year around. If you are go- 
ing to have the hybrid perpetuals, 
order’ the dormant, field grown 
stock, which will furnish an abun- 
dance of bloom in June, if planted 
as soon as the soil can be worked 
in the spring. 

Those who take my advice to 
get the hybrid teas should plant 
them as soon as the danger of 
frost is past, and until the nights 
have become warm throw news- 
papers over them at night. They 
will come from the grower witli 
full foliage and with the past 
year’s wood of full length, and 
will need pruning severely. There 
should be no hesitation to cut away 
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If you have a bare house wall 
to cover or a sunny porch to shade, 
plant one of the prairie roses, all 
of which are tall climbers, or one 
of the Chinese climbing roses, and 
if you give them proper treatment 
aud have patience to await the 
results, you will be delighted. In 
five years the wall or porch should 
be completely covered with vines 
that will show during the season 
thousands of the finest blooms, 
starting with year-old plants. If 
you want to cover a certain space 
quickly you must use more plants. 
To grow climbing roses quickly, 
the plant should be confined to one 
main stem until it has grown to 
the hight desired; then cut off the 
end and when the side shoots grow, 
train them in the shape desired. 
For effective house covering, one 
plant to every five feet will be suf- 
ficient. 

Do not make the mistake of buy- 
ing pillar roses, unless you desire 
to grow them to pillars or posts, as 
they are quite distinct from climb- 
ing roses. They are used for train- 
ing to ornamental trellises, fan and 
wheel-shaped, as ornaments on a 
large lawn or terrace. In the south 
any of the many climbing teas 
should be used for this purpose. 

It is well to remember that roses, 
to be successfully grown, must 
have a sunny location. This is one 
of the positive requisites. They 
will not thrive in shady places; 
nor should they be located near 
trees or shrubbery, nor in damp 
soil. One of the most beautiful 
sights I ever beheld was a rose 
hedge made of hybrid teas of 
the ever-blooming varieties. They 
were in bloom the whole season, 


and were easily protected in winter’ 


by being mulched and covered with 
pine boughs from the woods. 


ilardy hybrid perpetual roses 


plenty of the old wood, two-thirds of 
the past season’s growth being the aver- 
age cut, or there will be disappointment; 
but judgment must be used in cutting so 
that the plant will have a shapely appear- 
ance, and the shoots must be watched 
as they grow and kept within bounds, 
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will be the first to be planted and, as 
they 
acquisitions to the garden, permanent 
beds should be made for them, if the 
finest success is sought. Throw all the 
soil out of the beds to a depth of two 


are intended to be permanent 


feet and level the bottom. Put in first 
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We 


at least two inches of broken stone 
the size of railroad ballast, for 
drainage—this is very important— 
and next to this four inches of 
well-rotted cow manure—use no 
fresh manure for any kind of flow- 
ers—and pack down well. 

The soil to fill the beds should 
be the best that can be obtained. If 
naturally good soil cannot be had, 
make it yourself, by using two 
parts of peaty soil, or leaf mold 
from the woods, one part of sharp 
sand and one part of fine limestone 
clay, the whole thoroughly mixed 
together. All roses like limestone 
(yellow) clay. It adds to the bril- 
liancy of the colors and it should 
be included in all soil for roses. 
It is better to make this soil some 
time before it is to be used, as it 
should compost in the heap, if pos- 
sible. This soil, when put in the 
bed, will be as fine and loamy as 
sand and will never pack or crust. 

If the beds are large in diameter, 
they should be six inches higher 
in the center or at the back than 
at the edge, to allow for quick 
drainage in case of heavy showers, 
for roses will not endure “wet feet.” 
Build the edges up with sods stood 
on end, for edgings which con- 
serve moisture in dry weather are 
better than any other kind. Order 
hybrid perpetual roses to reach the 
buyer dormant; they will then be 
in condition to ke planted on arriv- 
al if the soil is fit to be worked. 
Plant them about one inch deeper 
than they stood when in the nurs- 
ery and be very careful to set 
the roots in their natural position, 
filling the soil around them and 
pressing it well down. Give a 
thorough soaking and shade from 
the sun for a few days, until they 
get started. After this, do not give 
them much water until they come 


into bud, when they should be 
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well sprayed every evening, without soak- 
ing the roots. A circular bed, six feet 
in diameter, should have in it fourteen 
roses two years old, planted eighteen 
inches apart and the first row nine inches 
from the edge. Put the taller plants in 
the center. 

When the leaves have fallen in 
the fall and the frost has colored 
the wood, cut off two-thirds of the 
past season’s growth and mulch the 
whole bed with strawy manure. I 
do not approve of tying up hardy 
perpetuals in straw, which gathers 
mice and insects. Moreover, these 
hardy, vigorous plants give finer 
blooms if wintered in the open, 
provided they are mulched. Take 
the mulch off as soon as it thaws 
enough in the spring, removing 
some of it as fast as it thaws out, 
from the top down, thus getting it 
off gradually. 

Excellent varieties are Blanche 
de Meru, Captain Hayward, 
Snowball, Harrison’s Yellow, New 
Century, Virginia R. Coxe, Mal- 
maison, Yellow Maman _ Cochet, 
White Golden Gate, Helen Gould, 
Keystone, Alfred Colomb, Ameri- 
ean Beauty, Paul Neyron, Abel 
Carriere, Ball of Snow, Margottin, 
Dinsmore, Empress Augusta Vic- 
toria, General Jaequeminot, Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, Madame Plantier, 
Madame G. Luizet, Magna Charta, 
Margaret Dickson, Ulrich Bruen- 
ner, Madame Charles Wood. 

Hybrid tea roses, if they are to 
be kept in the ground over winter, 
should have the beds prepared the 
same as for the hardy hybrid per- 
petual class, but north of the lati- 
tude of New York city they had 
better be taken up in the fall, in 
which case omit the stones in the 
bottom of the bed. This class of 
roses requires a great deal of work- 
ing with the hoe to bring the best 
results, and of course no one who 
loves a rose will allow a weed in a 
bed for a single moment. The soil 
must bé kept perfectly loose. When 
the buds form, mulch them with a 
good coating of strawy manure, 
which should be digged in in the 
id fall. When-the buds are forming, 
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water copiously, and if the shoots tend 
to outrun proper limits, eut them ba«k 
to the proper length. As soon as a 
bloom shows signs of fading cut it off, 
as this will continue the blooming perio, 
It should be remembered, however, that 
this class of roses was evolved for 
blooming purposes only, and tlie 
very finest results (to the plan: ) 
will be attained if the blooms ave 
cut as soon as the bud is fully 
formed, and allowed to expand in 
the vase. 

Excellent varieties are Mrs Oli- 
ver Ames, Lady Joy, Ideal, Doro- 
thy Perkins, Mrs Robert Garrett, 
Burbank, Liberty, Prince of Bul- 
garia, L’Innocence, -Franz Deegen, 
Gladys Harkness, Aurora, Hippo- 
lyte Barreau, Prince ‘of Naples, 
Admiral Dewey, Clara Watson, 
Dawn, Madame Bert, Fontaine, 
Pink Bedder, White Lady, Johanna 
Sebus, Bessie Brown, La France, 
Princess Bonnie, Aline Sisley, Clo- 
tilde Soupert, Perle des Jardins, 
R. E. Lee, Admiral Schley, Petit 
Andree, Golden Gate, Madame F. 
Kruger, Madame de Vatry, Marie 
Van Houtte, Hermosa, Papa Gon- 
tier, Queen of Edgerly, Coronet, 
Beaute Inconstant, Bougere, Cor- 
nelia Cook, Coquette de Lyon, 
Catherine Mermet 

Pure tea roses, known to the 
trade as “teas,” are the most beau- 
tiful and abundant in flowers. They 
should be planted the same as the 
hybrid teas, but should not be 
ordered until all danger of frost is 
past, and the weather fully settled 
and warm, for they are very tender 
and a single frost will keep them 
from blooming. They should be 
planted as soon as received or they 
may “set back.” Cut the blooms as 
soon as the buds are fully formed, 
if you want the finest flowers and 
the longest period of bloom. Give 
these roses plenty of room and a 
sunny location and a mulch at the 
period of blooming. Tf any of thei 
are wanted for winter blooming 
pinch off the buds as fast as 
they appear, keep them well 
trimmed back, pot them in Au- 
gust, and keep cool until ready 
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to bring into the heat for bloom- 


All roses should, during the blooming 
period, be fed occasionally with liquid 
manure and kept free from insect pests, 
which are particularly fond of the “pure 
tears.” Use any of the following formulas, 
to keep the plants free from 
insects. 

Apply with a spray or Tyrian 
s\ringe kerosene emulsion, made 
as follows: To two parts of kero- 
sene add one of slightly sour milk, 
aid agitate until the compound 
wiites into a white jelly; dilute 
with twenty parts of soft water to 
one of emulsion. Or, tobacco 
solution: Boil tobacco leaves in 
water and diiute to the strength 
o! weak tea. Or, tobacco insecti- 
cide soap, of many kinds, which 
come in boxes already prepared, 
with instructions for use, is a good 
remedy and can be secured of 
florists or the dealers in horticul- 
tural supplies. 

Among the best pure teas are 
Maid of Honor, Debutante, 
Sweetheart, Norma, Bridesmaid, 
Franco-Russe, Jean Dupuy, Sun- 
rice, Souvenir de Pierre Notting, 
Compte Amede de Foras, Marie 
Calvat, Caroline Fochier, Princess 
Alice de Monaco, Frau Terese 
Gluck, Josephine Dauphin, Au- 
guste Compte, Gloire de Deventer, 
Lucie Faure, Madame Rene Ger- 
ard, Marie Soleau, Max Buntzell, 
Madame Dorier, Marion Dingee, 
Meteor, Aline Sisley, Bon Silene, 
Coquette de Lyon, Catherine Mer- 
met, Duchesse de Brabant, Albert 
Stopford, Princess Vera, Madame 
Angele Jacquier, Isabella Sprunt, 
Marie Lambert, Medea, Niphetos, 
Madame Welche, Santa Rosa, 
President Carnot, Marie Guillot. 

The climber, being a permanent 
rose, should have a bed like the 
perpetuals. For the first season, 
allow only the main stem to grow, 
by rubbing off all buds and shoots 
that start out from the axils of the 
leaves. When the proper hight has 
heen attained, cut off the end and 
allow side shoots to grow out from 
the bottom of the main stem; when 
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these have covered the desired width, 
allow others further up to grow out from 
the side, fastening all to the wall in a 
secure manner. Continue thus until the 
wall is covered. If grown thus, the 
entire surface of. the plant will be 
covered with bloom. These roses bloom 
on the previous year’s wood, and 
the blooming shoots on the side 
stems should be cut back each sea- 
son to not more than two eyes, 
which will give finer blooms and 
make a more symmetrical plant. 
The best climbers are Dorothy 
Perkins, Farquhar, Philadelphia 
Crimson Rambler, Psyche, Graci- 
lis, Carmine Pillar, Keystone, 
Wootton, Empress of China, Daw- 
son, Cumberland Belle, White Pet, 
Climbing Clotilde Soupert, Climb- 
ing Meteor, Prairie Queen, Mrs 
Robert Peary. 

Watch the advertising announce- 
ments at this season for new and 
good varieties of roses, as well as 
of other flowers. 

In providing winter protection 
for isolated roses, give a_ thick 
mulch and turn a cracker barrel 
over them. Stand barrel staves 
around hardy teas and wrap in 
building paper, always allowing 
ventilation. To protect a clump 
of roses or a row of them, stand up 
barrel staves along them and over 
these tack building paper. Mulch 
them well. The tender roses taken 
from the garden in the fall should 
be packed together in a cool cellar, 
with soil around the roots, and 
kept from the light, so far as pos- 
sible. But finer results will be 
obtained by using new, two-year- 
old plants each year. Remember 
that enthusiasm, patience and good 
judgment will bring the finest 
roses, 

We may have June in and about 
our homes the whole year around, 
if we will. Many of us do. We 
are a nation of rose-lovers, and I 
believe the queen of the flowers has 
yet to come fully into her own, for 
her worship, though very general, 
has not brought her into all the 
homes where she rightfully belongs. 
Long live the queen! 
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Sentiment in Chambers 
The Morning Glory Bedroom and ‘‘Le Bouquet”’ 


By Robert Tittle McKee 


HY ‘not invest a chamber, the 

boudoir of a woman, that most 

intimate of places, with a fine 
sentiment, that the occupant shall feel 
as if living in a suggested story, or as 
if a constant verse sang in her ears? 

If we allow our families the right 
surroundings in their personal posses- 
sions from childhood, we are doing as 
much toward making happy, appreci- 
ative ornaments to a cosmopolitan 
society, such as all society is advancing 
to be, perhaps more than if we merely 
crammed their-minds with book knowl- 
edge and had them sit stiff-backed for 
hours at the piano. If the child has 
been surrounded by sensitive harmonies 
in color he will be a colorist of a kind, 
which is not a trick to be done o’ even- 
ings at a friend’s soiree, but gives that 
child the happiness resulting from the 
ability to appreciate the best that has 
been done in painting and by great 
Nature herself. 


These surroundings may be simplicity 
itself, or, perhaps, more luxury, but co or 
can be studied in silk or linen; in fact, 
given the knowledge of values, both 
monetary and color, great cost but gives 
extreme beauty of workmanship and 
material. The following deseriptious 
are of unpretentious struggles for scn- 
timent in two rooms. 

The first was a suite for a very young 
girl and was suggestive of childishness 


and naivete. The scheme was éalled by 


its author “Convolvulus and butterflies.” 
The young girl’s: fancy turned to pink, 
as was natural, and the rooms necessarily 
must be pink in color. We chose a coral 
shade of lovely tone, in Japanese wood 
fiber, that gave us an irregular pattern 
like moire, and a sheen like fine satin. 
With’ this delightful pink we used 
pongee color for the woodwork, the light 
shade of raw pongee, a delicate tan 
cream; we put wide slats on the walls at 
stated intervals, just to the tops of te 


The writing desk and shelves of ‘‘Le Bougquet”’ 
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doors, having no ornamentation what- 
ever on the wood but the fine, even gloss 
of enamel finish. Even with the door 
tops a broad molded cornice separated 
the coral wall from the frieze of heavy 
flowered paper. This frieze had a 
ground of the pale pongee color with 
a lattice over it in soft, deep green, and 
on this, vines of convolvulus clambered, 
texder gray-green leaves, splashy gray 


shadows and blossoms in the coral of the 
wall and a soft corn yellow. The ceiling 
was then covered with a canvas, painted 
like clouds, in delicate pongee shades, 
blurred to rose near the center, and half 
lost amongst the pigment vapors were 
great, sailing yellow butterflies, like tne 
souls of the yellow convolvulus flowers. 
The hangings were of lusterless silk 
reps in coral to match the wall, simply 
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Summer afternoon on the fire escape veranda 
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The desk, ‘‘tea cozy’ and couch of Bouquet”’ 
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embroidered with the morning glories 
on curtains and valance, in the pink, 
yellow and pongee colors, with the 
shaded gray-green leaves. The mantel- 
vicve and furniture suggested the lattice 
in coler, a deep coach green, such as one 
ha- seen in old Louis Quinze cammodes, 
painted with faded flowers. These pieces 
were simple in design, adapted from the 
lonz, straight lines of Munich “art 
nouveau.” This plainness seemed to us 
to |e in spirit with the latticed walls, the 
coliage fiower and quaint garden effect. 

The pieces were hand decorated with 
the morning glories and their tendrils, 
in the same colors as the frieze, though 
mavhap keyed a trifle lower, and the 
moldings were painted some duller than 
the pongee woodwork. One corner had a 
graceful shelf and upholstered wall to 
match the couch beneath, and next it a 
lone bookease that was a part of the 
painted set. The chairs were uphol- 
stered in a deep reddish rose that gave 
life to all the pink, and the velvet carpet 
matched the greens in furniture and 
trellis. 

The lights were under globes shaped 
like swinging convolvulus bells, and the 
door that opened into the dressing room 
had full length panels of uneven white 
glass with upright green lead separa- 
tions, and vines of the same _ tender 
flowers in glass to match the room. 
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The closet had hat boxes, curtains, ete, 
etc, of flowery chintz that carried out 
the scheme, and the curtains under the 
pink rep hangings were of ecru flowered 
net in pattern suggestive of the scheme. 

As one left the bedchamber and opened 
the glazed dressing room door, one saw 
that door and one’s startled face retlected 
in a mirror, set full length in the oppo- 
site door. This dressing room had coach 
green enamel woodwork, slatted as in the 
larger room, but each wall left in one or 
two large panels. The same carpet, like 
deep green grass, was on the floor, and 
between the separations of wood, and as 
high as the door top, the walls were 
painted on canvas with Boutet-de- 
Monvel subjects in pastel-toned colors. 
Each panel had a gnarled apple tree 
somewhere in the foreground that sent 
its flowery branches into the frieze and 
intermingled there in a confusion of 
pink blossoms. These stretched then 
over the ceiling, forming a canopy, 
growing paler to the center and mingling 
with a frothy mass of cream white mist 
or clouds at the middle. The same green 
furniture; one or two small chairs, and 
a Duchesse dressing table of rose silk, 
under flowered net, like the window cur- 
tains, were in the room. 

The bath was faced, floor and dado, 
with green satin-finished tile, and the 
upper wall and ceiling covered with the 


The morning glory bedroom, showing the wall deccrations 
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Another view of the morning glory bedroom 


same paper as our frieze, but with a 
elear varnish finish. Little pink silk 
eurtains at the small window gave accent 
to the green and white and stayed notice 
at the coral flowers in the paper. 
The morning glory bedroom 

The other room to be described be- 
longed to a dramatic writer, a young 
woman who has had several successful 
plays produced. She was dark; hair as 
black as soot and a pink coloring that 
suggested Rose du Barry and warm gray 
as the scheme; a perfect background for 
her type of coloring. 

This room was in a distinctly less pre- 
tentious place, in fact, a boarding house, 
and the room a very tiny bandbox affair. 


But, nevertheless, it proved to be a most 
dainty and successful chamber when we 
had bowed ourselves from its thresho'd. 

When one mounts the last flight ot 
stairs in this certain boarding house «ue 
sees under the skylight, in the top hall, 
a gray painted door, and across the top 
of this door a little painted sign. In the 
exact center of the top panel is a grimiac- 
ing white mask with garlands looped at 
either side from the laurel fillet about its 
head and their other ends twisted into 
two sti‘¥ bouquets, painted on the outer 
edges of the door. These bouquets of old- 
fashioned flowers are in slender vascs. 
Dependent from the mask, on the center 
rib, is a medal with a miniature modeled 


A fascinating corner of the morning glory bedroom - 
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faun ostentatiously puffing at two reed 
flutes. 

Thin green tendrils, twisted with 
fluttering rosy ribbons, attach it to the 
mask, and twine amongst the two gar- 
lands that half smother the words “Le 
Bouquet,” the quaint name chosen for 
the room. The pastel-toned coloring of 
this decoration is very gray and the cast 
shadows are simply washed in with 
strong lavender blue. 

When one opens the door of Le 
Bouquet one feels a decided atmosphere 
of daintiness and originality. The wall 
had been hung with a strong sulphur 
yellow paper, so we took a sheer cotton 
crepe material, in fine French grays, 
gathered this around the room as high as 
the door tops, and again at the baseboard, 
in delicate, soft folds. This allowed the 
yellow to shimmer through like sup- 
pressed sunshine. Above this gray we 
used a white ground chintz, figured with 
sweet briar roses in shades of pink, with 
delicate green leaves, for a frieze, with 
white for a ceiling. All the woodwork 
was painted to match the gray material 
and the floor finished just a shade darker. 
Then the couch was covered with plain 
gray canton flannel turned wrong side 
out. On this was put a white braid bor- 
dering. 

We took the door off the built-in closet 
and made a “tea cozy” of the space. We 
lined it with Rose du Barry satine, put 
in shelves, covered these with the satine, 
had extra covers of muslin and lace to 
be laundered each week, covered the ceil- 
ing of the cupboard and put up a little 
valance of the briar bud chintz and a 
pair of curtains, tied near the top, like 
the side locks of a feminine two-year-old. 
Then we put all the china of naive 
pattern in rows on the shelves and had 
the tiniest gas stove in the world under 
a brass kettle. This stove was connected 
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with the gas by a gray covered tube, run 
under the wall cover. The door panels 
on the inside were pasted with strips of 
the chintz, as were the window panes, 
which subdued the light and gave a gay 
and pretty effect. 

Then we took a kitchen table, got a 
carpenter to make a box-like set of 
shelves for it, which were entirely lined 
inside with dull gold paper, edged with 
gold galon, and all the wood was painted 
gray, and at one side shallow boxes were 
fitted in, covered with chintz, lined with 
Rose du Barry satine, bound on the edges 
with gold galon, and had little loops of 
the Du Barry ribbon attached as pulls. 

All the books too strong in color were 
covered in gray, old scraps of brocades, 
or, temporarily, in cotton stuff like the 
wall, awaiting the opportunity to make 
studied bindings appropriate to their 
eontents. The inkstand, ete, etc, were 
enameled gray, and even the blotters and 
blotting pad were gray. At either side 
of the window the gray wall material 
was used for curtains, and then the fire 
escape was made into a French balcony. 
Bright green paint that freshened in the 
outdoor light was put on the ironwork. 
Green painted boxes were built all along 
the edge on the floor. Green chairs and 
a green rug were added, and as accent 
some bright red geranium plants that 
seemed a reflection of the red and white 
low-hanging awning. 

Inside, the last touch was of many 
pillows, of the Rose du Barry satine, cov- 
ered with slips of muslin and lace that 
could be laundered each week. The one 
plain pillow was strong Rose du Barry. 

Then we decided that Le Bouquet was 
finished, complete in so far as materials 
could make it, and the one thing desir- 
able was life and the touches that con- 
stant habitation give to a room fresh 
from its waker’s hands. 


A Lesson for You 


By Uncle Norton 


Did you ever hear the story 
Of the little polliwog, 

Who said he’d do most anything 
To swim just like a frog? 


“Keep trying, trying, trying; 
That’s the only thing to do; 

For I was once,” croaked Grandpa Frog, 
“A polliwog like you.” 
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Illustrated from Drawings by the Author 


II—The Plans of the House 


= most important part of the 
house being the plan, its arrange- 
ment should rightfully be decided 
before much consideration is given to 
the exterior. There is a well founded 
saying that once the 
plan is perfected the 
exterior will 
rive” of itself, and 
this is even more 
fully true than most 
architects are will- 
ing to allow. 
We have already 


completed and the architect finds him- 
self at the exact point of his departure, 
with the plan as well as the exterior 
appearance of the house all evolved 
from the very first considerations that 
governed the owner 
in his selection of 
the site. This is as 
it should be, and a 
house produced un- 
der such ideal con- 
ditions cannot help 
but satisfy everyone 
concerned in its de- 


seen that the ar- 
rangement of the 
house is in part de- 


velopment, and, as 
soon as the scars 
made during its 


termined by its sur- 
roundings and the 
peculiarities of the 


erection have been 
covered up by 
nature, it will be- 


lot of land upon 
which it is to be 
placed. Next, the 
individual require- 
ments of the family 
that is to inhabit the 
dwelling affect the 
determination and 
placing of the vari- 
ous rooms. By the 
time that this prob- 
lem is solved, the 


come a natural part 
in the landscape and 
surroundings. 
The growth ofthe plan 
The growth of a 
house plan will per- 
haps best be shown 
by taking up and 
working out an ex- 
act problem such as 
would, in fact has, 
actually come with- 


plan will probably 
have a certain exte- 
rior outline or form 
that should, of itself, 
suggest some elevation treatment that 
would be individual and distinctive. 
This treatment may be further modified 
in some minor way by the lot or contour 
of the ground, if indeed it has not 
already, by its influence on the plan, 
practically determined the entire exte- 
rior;in which case the circle has been 


The owner's sketch plans, Figures 1 and 2 


in the experience of 
an architect and his 
client. Further, to 
simplify the discus- 
sion, let us assume conditions that are 
in themselves even more commonplace 
than the ordinary problem would be 
likely to present: A cottage for summer 
occupancy on a lot that is low, with 
the principal view directly in front and 
with possibilities for wider outlooks, over 
surrounding buildings, of the ocean and 
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the hills from the second story. The lot 
is bounded on each side by other cottages 
that of necessity require the building 
being placed nearer the street than would 
otherwise be considered advisable. Just 
back of the house extend some golf links 
and one of the greens is not more than 
a hundred feet from the corner of the lot. 

In order to obtain the view, the house 
requires to be raised 
as much as possible 
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that is not to be included in the cost, and 
may, to a certain extent, be offset by 
a saving in the digging of the cellar. 
Three considerations principally point 
to keeping the house rectangular in 
shape, first, to utilize most of the front- 
age, leaving a fair-sized lawn in front 
and a space at the rear for a clothes yard, 
etc; second, on account of the low limit 
of cost, as the rect- 
angular-shaped plan 


above the street, and 
yet a due regard for 
its appearance re- 
quires a low effect 
that must be ob- 
tained by the shape 
of the structure and 
roof, and the final 
grading at the front. 


can include a larger 
amount of area for 
a certain amount of 
expenditure than a 
more irregular or 
broken outline; and 
third, the considera- 
tion of making the 
house low in effect, 


There are no re- 


which, in so small a 


strictions of sur- 
rounding shrubbery 
or treatment, conse- 
quently the house 
must stand alone, 


scheme, absolutely 
requires some length 
and a narrower 
width or depth. 


and the only deter- 
mining qualification 
of the surroundings 
is that it must be 


The Owners’ Ideas 
In Figures 1 and 
2 are shown the first 
sketch plans made 
by the prospective 


sufficiently conven- 
tional in design not 
to jar with the 
abutting buildings. 

The plan requires, 
on the first floor, a 
large living room, a 
dining room and 
kitchen, with the 


owners, in which 
they show their idea 
of the first and sec- 
ond floors of the 
house with even 
definiteness 
than the ordinary 
citizen considers 
necessary. As will 


accompanying clos- seen, this plan 
s, and a staircase ignores convenience 
all of some impor- of access to the 
rooms, bath, closets Le he tion, of head room 
and stairease to the == in arriving at the 
top story; one of Sa second story. The 


these bedrooms, the 
child’s room, may be 
small, In the attic, two maid’s rooms; 
and in the cellar, which, in this instance, 
comes largely above ground, a laundry, 
closets and storage space, making ten 
rooms in all, 

The restriction of price is important. 
It is required to build: the house for 
thirty-five hundred dollars, shingled out- 
side and plastered within. The lot is 
narrow and of shallow depth, being sixty 
feet wide and eighty feet deep, and as 
it is below the level of the street will 
require considerable grading and filling, 


The floor plans as completed 


room sizes required 
are larger than can 
conveniently be placed on the lot or 
than could be built for the money, while, 
if laid out correctly, they would not come 
within the rectangular outline that is 
shown. To the kitchen is given too 
important a corner in the plan, and the 
second story contains no closet room, and 
a bath so placed as greatly to increase 
the cost of installing the plumbing. 

In the first sketches made by the 
architect, the sizes of the rooms were 
condensed, the piazza omitted from one 
end—both to bring the house within the 
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additional changes and variations 
made from this scheme are all such 
as would usually be required in order 
to exactly fit the first plan-idea to the 
individual family intending to inhabit 
the house, and the constant study 
given is shown by the additional 
refinements and subtleties of arrange- 
ment that have been grafted upon 
the first crude idea in such a way as 
to make a finished and complete 
dwelling. 

The design of the exterior 


width of the lot and because there was 
no opportunity for view except into 
the neighbors’ windows—and extensive 
changes made in the arrangement of the 
service and kitchen portions. In this 
plan the kitchen was placed in closer 
relation to the dining room, and still pos- 
sessed ample closet room opening directly 
from the kitchen itself. The living room 
was greatly increased in size, while the 
stair hall was made more attractive and 
convenient. Although the rooms re- 
mained of nearly the same size, a con- 
siderable saving in floor area was effected 
merely by the utilization of what was 
waste room in the previous scheme. The 
second story contained more closet room, 
while the bath was much better placed 
before, coming directly over the kitchen 
plumbing. 

As yet no consideration has been given 
to the exterior, except in that it has 
already determined the general propor- 
tions of the plan, and the fact that the 
piazza is to run entirely across the front 
and is to be covered. The arrangement 
of windows within a continuous dormer 
on the second story at the rear 
has not yet suggested itself. 
From these plans the final 
plans, given on Page 185, were 
eventually elaborated, al- | 
though not without many ex- — 
tended conferences and heated M 
discussions between the own- ° 
ers and the architect. Con- 
stant change of requirements = 
on the part of the owners as 
well as criticism of the way * 
in which these requirements i 
were achieved, caused many 
rearrangements that yet event- — 
ually produced a house that is 
substantially the same in gen- h 
eral layout as that of the first 
sketch of the architect. The 


It is now possible for the architect 
to take up the exterior of the build- 
ing. We must again remember that 

all considerations point to the neces- 
sity of making a long, low-appearing 
cottage. For this reason the perpen- 
dicular walls must be only one story 
high, placing the second floor within 
the roof, and all the horizontal lines, 
especially those of the roof, must be 
accented as much as possible in order 
to add to the apparent length of the 
building. It must be remembered that 
the depth of the house is comparatively 
shallow. This assists in keeping the 
ridgepole low, but it makes a certain 
awkwardness in obtaining the second 
story of the required two-room depth, 
especially as these rooms must come in 
the roof. Considering these facts, and 
remembering the small size of the build- 
ing, as well as the limited amount of 
money available for its erection, it was 
finally deemed advisable to make a gam- 
brel-roog house, as it was actually that 
best suited to all the requirements gov- 
erning the problem; and even so com- 
mon and much used an idea is capable, 
under careful study of proportion and 
outline, of making a pleasant exterior, 
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although it will generally lack originality 
of efiect. 

A test for good architecture, whether 
the building is large or small in size, 
expensive or inexpensive in cost, is to 
question if the exterior is suited to the 
arrangement of plan. It is not neces- 
sary, as some people contend, that the 
exierior should “express” the plan; but 
it is essential that it should be such as 
the p!an would logically suggest. If an 
effect of insincerity or striving is felt, 
it means that the exterior was not a 
simple logical working out of the plan 
arrangement. Each individual is capable 
of judging at least of so much of the 
art of architecture, and he should ask 
himself this question of any house that 
he has an opportunity to visit. 

The further considerations that go to 
make up good architecture may, unfor- 
tunately, be beyond the training of the 
ordinary American; it is possible for the 
exterior to suit the house arrangement 
and yet be awkward in composition and 
uncouth in detail; it is possible that it 
should actually meet these first consider- 
ations and yet be ethically unfitted to the 
plan by its pretensions (if the building 
is simple) or by its ornately frivolous or 
overornamental character, The same 
requirements that govern art in all other 
directions may be applied equally well to 
architecture. Not only must the prob- 
lem be solved, but, to be entirely success- 
ful, it must be solved in the simplest pos- 
sible manner—with the fewest possible 
number of motives, parts or lines. 

In addition to the requirements of the 
building, the elevations must also fulfill 
the requirements made by the situation, 
as well as equal those demanded by the 
surroundings, natural or artificial. 

The elevation analyzed 

Inasmuch as the exterior of this par- 
ticular dwelling that we are now consid- 
ering does or does not meet these condi- 
tions, it is or is not successful, archi- 
tecturally, and continuing to apply these 
conditions to this particular example, 
the elevations must be analyzed for the 
consideration and expression of the fol- 
lowing factors. Across the front, Page 
186, is the long porch with columns sup- 
porting the overhead roof and a simple 
balustrade, for protection; connecting the 
columns. The roof is broken by two 
dormers in the second story and sweeps 
out from the upper or “deck” roof in an 
are of a circle (see side elevations) to 
the overhanging eaves in front. The 
porch faces the street, and offer the 
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cottage dwellers a chance to sit under 
cover in daytime or evening, and to 
enjoy the most of outdoor life and move- 
ment that is within their grasp. Ordi- 
narily the deep shadow furnished by 
this overhanging porch covering would 
darken the first story rooms, but this 
house is so placed as regards the points 
of the compass, and the lighting of these 
rooms so managed, that the evils of the 
covered porch are largely obviated. 

The dining room obtains the sun in the 
early morning through the windows at 
that end of the house. It is at this time 
that such warmth and cheerfulness is 
most required and appreciated. The 
front door with its side lights to the hall 
occurs near the center of the building, 
although not on the exact center line, 
and the steps to the porch are placed in 
the central space between the columns. 
The hallway is lighted at the front 
through the door and side lights, but is 
made bright and cheerful from the fact 
that the entire wall over the broad land- 
ing at the rear is of glass, through which 
the sun shines until well into the after- 
noon, and which lights every portion of 
the hall below as well as above. The 
living room has the casement windows at 
the rear, through which it gets the morn- 
ing and early afternoon sun, and from 
noon to the end of the day it receives all 
the remaining light through the bay 
window at the end of the house. In the 
latter part of the afternoon the sun will 
be in a position to rake across the front 
of the building, but at this time it is so 
low that its nearly level beams will go 
almost the length of the porch from 
beneath the overhang at the end. 

The ends of the house are almost neg- 
ative in their inconspicuousness of treat- 
ment, but they are very important in 
emphasizing the front and rear facades, 
as well as the plan, while of course it is 
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only at the end of the gambrel roof that 
its true form and outline is appreciated. 
In this dweiling the end is depended 
upon to define and strengthen the long 
curve that brings the roof at the front 
out from the deck member to the over- 
hanging eaves of the cornice, a some- 
what more graceful refinement than is 
customary in a house of this type. The 
second story and attic treatment of both 
ends suggests simply the essentials of the 
plan arrangement. 

On the rear the irregularly of the 
window grouping and spacing is unusual 
and is a more dangerous treatment than 
that generally adopted; where by placing 
the openings on the different floors 
directly over each other, a more or less 
regular balance is obtained on each side 
of the central axis line of the building, 
much more interesting than the safer and 
more conservative manner ever allows. 


The arrangement of rooms 


On the first story and at the left end 
as we face the rear of the building, is 
the living room. As there was no out- 
look from this floor, these windows were 
made casements and placed over book- 
eases that fill the space at the end on 
either side of the fireplace. Near to, 
but not at the center of the building, is 
the door to the entry under the stair- 
case landing, and a flight of steps to the 
ground, ‘This entry is accessible, as we 
have seen in the plan, from the hall and 
both the kitchen and living room, and 
as it faces toward the golf links is more 
often used by the family than by the ser- 
vants, who ordinarily use the entrance 
in the basement and the back stairs to 
the kitchen above. On the second story, 
the deck of the roof is continued out 
over the long dormer that includes win- 
dows lighting all the second floor rooms. 
From the landing of the staircase there is 
a glazed door onto the baleony, which 
gives a rather extensive view over the 
adjoining buildings and golf links to the 
hills beyond. This facade of the house 
being to the south has the sun during 
most of the morning and well along into 
the afternoon naturally demands an 
unusual number of windows, while the 
front being to the north, allows of using 
the overhangs and the porch without 
depriving the rooms of any valuable sun- 
light. 

In this elevation we find on the first 
floor that the two pair of casement win- 
dows suggest very definitely, along with 
the chimney coming through the roof 
overhead, the arrangement of the living 


room end. The group of windows at the 
other side by their high sill, size and 
relationship, indicate the kitchen of the 
dwelling, while the treatment of the 
doorway and balcony near the center 
explains the relative importance of this 
entrance to the house. Below, in the 
basement, appear the windows of the 
laundry and another doorway, although 
this basement story is properly subordi- 
nated to the more important first floor. 

It is in the second story, however, that 
lies the critical portion of this eleva- 
tion’s design. Here it was necessary to 
obtain light for two principal bedrooms, 
a bathroom and the first and second story 
hall. It is architecturally an accepted 
fact, that the less irregularly the wall of 
a building is broken up by windows or 
openings of one kind or another, the 
better will be the general exterior appear- 
ance of the dwelling. It is, however, 
possible to produce an effect of simplicity 
even with a great many openings, by 
gathering them together in groups of two 
or three or more windows; although here 
again it may be noted that the uneven 
number with a central opening (when 
more than two are used) is generally the 
more pleasing. This entire elevation is, 
it will be noticed, an arrangement of 
“groups” of windows, and the key to the 
whole situation was in making this entire 
second story one group of windows with 
the doorway to the balcony for its central 
motive. And the fact that one window 
succeeds another, with regular intervals 
between, obtains an apparent simplicity 
of treatment that is in reality only a 
simplicity of idea. This doorway is, in 
turn, emphasized by the overhanging 
baleony. 

This long continuous dormer, then, 
including these seven openings, is the 
most important single unit in the entire 
elevation. It shows the importance of 
the sun and the light obtained frém this 
side of the house, as indeed do the num- 
ber of other window openings on the 
lower story. It shows the number of 
rooms requiring light on the second story 
and draws together the various separate 
groupings of the stories below into the 
pleasing composition that results, despite 
the uneven placing of the dormer off the 
center of the house. 

Having thus shown the completed 
building in order to explain the plans 
and elevations, in the next article the 
due course of events will be resumed by 
describing the letting of the contract and 
starting of the actual work. 
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HE following anecdotes, related by 
our readers, were offered for pub- 
lication apropos the stories told in 
the last August number “At the Expense 
of Pa.” Like the “Pa” stories, they are 
youched for as literal statements of fact. 


A Surprise 


My mother sat upon the stoop, watch- 
ing and waiting for my father, who had 
been away from home upon his annual 
summer business trip. Twilight had 
almost melted into dusk, when her eager 
gaze was rewarded by the sight of a tall, 
broad-shouldered man hastening up the 
street, bearing a familiar trav-.ing bag 
in each hand. She was down the stoop 
ir im instant, and almost running along 
tne street in her anxiety to greet the 
wanderer. True to his reputation of 
never seeing even his best friends, the 
tall man strode along with eyes fixed upon 
the ground, failing to observe the little 
woman hastening to meet him. Mis- 
chievously she planted herself directly in 
his path. Still buried in abstraction, he 
swerved to one side to pass her by—with 
a quick side step she was again in front 
of him. Then he triéd the other way, in 
vain. After repeated bobbings from one 
side to the other, she threw back her head 
and gazed laughingly up into his face. 
Tc her utter consternation, the man 
before her was a total stranger! Jean. 


A Connoisseur in Tea 


How one dear lady came to grief by 
a desire to be considered a connoisseur, 
I will here relate, as a possible warn- 
ing to others, with the assurance that 
the tale is not overecolored. The lady 
is a social leader and an ideal hostess, 
and the desire to be thought a con- 
noisseur of something became an irre- 
sistible temptation. She selected the 
modest subject of tea, and soon made it 
known that what she did not know 
about that fascinating beverage was not 
to be read of in books or dreamt of in 
dreams, 

English fashion our lady set up a 5 
o'clock tea table and one met intimately 
and delightfully the most interesting 
and “desirable” people in the city at 
those “informals.” Nowhere, the word 


went round, was such tea to be had as 


that brewed in the beautiful drawing 
room of Mrs Blank. 

This heroine of the teacups accom- 
panied her husband to Washington at 
the hight of the “season.” The gentle- 
man’s business being of international 
importance, much social attention was 
bestowed upon the couple. Among their 
hosts (commercial considerations paving 
the way), was the Korean minister; and 
this acquaintance naturally led to much 
discussion of the favorite topie. 

Soon after the return home, a very 
oriental looking express package was re- 
eeived by the lady from Washington, 
which, upon being opened, was found 
to contain—tea; the brand served to 
royalty and not purchasable by money in 
the open markets of the world! 

The friends were invited in manage- 
able relays, and not a woman in all the 
number who held the dainty cups and 
sipped the amber contents, but groaned 
with delight while discoursing upon the 
“unmatchable bouquet,” “the delicate 
clearness,” “the refined after taste,” and 
all that could be said of the perfect bev- 
erage served in rarest completeness. 

On the day of the last “at home,” 
when the moment for a second brewing 
had arrived, the lady, as usual, dipped 
her measure into the package which had 
been kept in its sacred original form, 
and meeting an obstacle, proceeded to 
investigate. An obstacle? Yes, a some- 
thing, not tea, in the very heart of the 
box. What is it? A peering into the 
darkness, a reaching in of the hand, a 
slow and agitated withdrawal !—Another 
box! Small, beautifully made, and 
attached to it a note: “My dear 
madam, I herewith have the honor to 
send you a package of the tea which I 
so inadequately attempted to describe to 
you. I would advise that you keep it 
excluded from varying temperatures, 
by allowing it to remain immersed in 
the packing tea with which it is sur- 
rounded for shipment. May you find in 
it all the qualities which our experts 
ascribe to it.” This, followed by the 
expressions of exaggerated courtesy 
which oriental convention prescribes. 

After what seemed an eternity, a 
brave woman, who must ever seem to 
those present as the most resourceful 
of her sex, rose, and in a rather uncer- 
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tain voice, but with a heroic smile, said: 
“Ladies, will you drink with me the 
last drop remaining in your cups, to 
the supreme charm of the hostess who 
is able, by the grace of her hospitality, 
to transmute a common thing into a 
royal gift, a packing tea into an im- 
perial beverage?” The expression of the 
hostess resolved itself into a frank and 
merry smile, as she replied: “Come, 
my friends, laugh with me and at me; | 
deserve it and I can only make amends 
for victimizing you by honestly avowing 
that I stand convicted of knowing very 
little about tea, and for the future I give 
you my promise to disclaim all preten- 
sions to tea wisdom!” A master stroke! 
thus to save herself from ridicule and 
to win her way deeper into the regard of 
her friends by an honest confession. 
Cc. L. 


Lucia’s Bread 


Lucia had always accomplished every- 
thing that she had undertaken; she had 
been three years in her father’s ottice 
and had shown a remarkable aptitude 
for business; but, to the surprise of all, 
she proved to have no “faculty” as a 
housewife. Her suceess in cooking was 
variable, and good bread seemed utterly 
unattainable. 

Lucius took it all as a joke, and told 
it as such; but it was no joke to his 
young wife, who worked on with a grim 
determination. But one morning it 
seemed as if the limit was reached, 
when she found the dough no higher in 
the pan than when she had left it the 
night before. She put it away at once 
where Lucius would not see it; but as 
soon as he had gone to the office she 
brought it again to the kitchen table. 
As she stood gazing upon it, a happy- 
go-lucky little neighbor came in, sensed 
the situation at once, ran home for a 
fresh yeast cake, and, despite Lucia’s 
protests, made her two loaves of bread in 
no time, measuring nothing, and laugh- 
ing and talking as she worked. 

“Now I’ve put in the whole cake of 
yeast,” she said, “and you can have two 
loaves in the oven when your husband 
comes home; and you must promise 
never to tell him who made it.” 

At 12 o'clock Lucia found, with mixed 
emotions, that the dough was a fluff that 
filled. the pan; and at 1, when Lucius 
came home, he was just in time to see 
two beautiful loaves going into the 
oven. He whistled and said: “I knew 
you would hit it in time!” Lucia said 
nothing. As soon as Lucius had gone 
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back to the office she brought from the 
china closet, where she had hidden it, 
her own dough, as flat as ever. What 
should she do with it? If she put it 
in the stove Lucius would surely find 
traces of it when he kindled his morn- 
ing fire, and then she would have to 
undergo more raillery. It was mid- 
winter, and to bury the mass in the 
frozen ground was impracticable. She 
thought of carrying it to the river; that 
was frozen too. She began to feei like 
a murderer with a corpus delicti on her 
hands. 

At last she decided that she could dig 
a little grave in the earth and chips of 
the woodshed; so, making the putty-like 
dough into as small bulk as possible, she 
put it into the shallow cavity and cov- 
ered it with dirt and chips. 

After supper Lucius went out to the 
shed for the breakfast kindlings. In a 
moment peals of laughter came to 
Lucia’s ears, but she did not move until 
her husband called her name. Then she 
went with lagging feet to the shed, feel- 
ing in her bones that she was discovered. 
And so it was. The bread had been 
buried just where the rays of the setting 
sun streamed upon it from the western 
window. With the contrariness so char- 
acteristic of it, the yeast had at last 
awakened and gone to work; and when 
Lucius set his lantern down he saw 
beside it a mound, unaccustomed and 
peculiar; on top of which the chips all 
stood on end like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine. Startled, he had _ investi- 
gated with the ax blade, and had with- 
drawn it covered with bread dough. His 
quick wits supplied the rest of the story. 
Poor Lucia! N. C. W. 


Absent-minded Ma 


This particular “ma” was an intellec- 
tual woman, a rare conversationalist, and 
a member of one of the most aristo- 
cratic families in her native city, but she 
was, to state the case very mildly, odd. 

One day a neighbor called—a first call 
at that. The caller was an elderly person 
of high social position, and fully aware 
of her own importance. The maid took 
up the card to her mistress. Her two 
stepdaughters, with a young friend, 
noticed ma going into her own chamber, 
then they promptly forgot all about her 
till they suddenly became conscious that 
they had not seen her pass downstairs. 
“What an age it does take ma to dress,” 
remarked one, “it is twenty minutes by 
the clock since she went to her room; 
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I am going in to see what she is up to.” 
Ma, duly nightcapped and nightgowned, 
was in bed and sound asleep. Having 
taken off her collar to replace it with a 
clean one, she had come under the influ- 
ence of the law of association and con- 
tinued the process of going to bed. 
F. C. F. 
An Emergency 


A young married woman was taking 
her first ride in a hansom cab. Accom- 
panied by her little daughter, she had 
entered one large station in the city, and 
h-ving had two heavy suit cases checked, 
che engaged a hansom to convey her to 
another station, a distance of about two 
squares. Taking her seat with her child 
beside her and mentioning that her bag- 
gage consisted of two bags, she handed 
her checks to the driver, who said: “All 
right, I'll go and get them.” Immedi- 
ately, it seemed, the horse sprang forward 
as if bent on boarding a passing trolley 
car. With the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, she sprang up, and seizing the reins 
above her head, and shouting “Whoa, 
whoa,” turned the horse’s head away 
from the path of danger. It is difficult 
to state whether she was more relieved 
or mortified to heat a voice saying: “It’s 
all right, lady. It’s all right.” 

Inferring that the driver was to make 
his way on foot to the nearby baggage 
room and expecting to feel some motion 
of the cab when he did take his seat, she 
had proved herself more than equal to the 
occasion. Very much interested in a 
distant building was she as her baggage 
was deposited at her feet. S. S. B. 


A Misplaced Bustle 


She was going to a matinee with a 
friend, and it was a great occasion, for 
she was the mother of five, and seldom 
left them for any outside pleasure. The 
baby had gone peacefully to sleep in her 
crib, the other children were happy with 
grandma, and she was dressing, when 
there came a ring at the doorbell and the 
maid who answered it came with the 
request that a friend of hers, who was 
in charge of a neighbor’s little boy, 
should be allowed a peep at the baby. 
Too kind hearted, and also too proud of 
her baby to refuse, she hastily threw on 
her dress skirt, and let them come in. 

Now she had previously been engaged 
in fastening some haireloth ruffles on a 
piece of cambric as a sort of extension 
to the small bustle she always wore, and 
had put it on in front while she basted 
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the ruffles on, that she might get them 
at just the right distance from the top. 
After the maid and her little charge had 
gone, she found the hour getting late, 
and fearing to keep her friend waiting, 
she hastily donned the remainder of her 
apparel. The skirt of her new dress 
seemed altogether too tight, and even 
drew unbecomingly across the front, but 
she had time only for a hasty glance, 
and a mental memorandum to return 
it to her dressmaker later. 

Arrived at the opera house, she found 
her friend waiting and the music already 
begun, and, though still conscious of 
something uncomfortable about her 
skirt, gave it a downward pull and sailed 
up the aisle with her head held high, as 
usual. As she settled herself in her 
chair, and folded her hands in her lap, 
she was conscious of a general bunchi- 
ness in front which much annoyed her 
but which she could not understand nor 
get rid of. Becoming absorbed in the 
music she soon forgot her awkward dis- 
comfort, however, and on her arrival 
home the baby claimed her undivided 
attention. It was not until after the 
evening meal was over and the babies all 
safely tucked away in their beds that she 
discovered her haircloth ruffles and re- 
membered how they came there. Then 
she went into hysterics, and laughed and 
cried together until Pater, alarmed, de- 
manded the reason. Then he, too, burst 
into such explosions of mirth that their 
combined hilarity summoned other mem- 
bers of the family to the scene, and 
threatened to wake the sleeping babes. 
Low V. 


Popcorn Song 
By Sophia T. Newman 


In they drop with a click, clack, click, 
Kernels so hard and yellow; 

Round they whirl with a hop, skip, hop, 
Each little dancing fellow. 

Up they leap with a snap! crack! snap! 
Tossing so light and airy; 

Out they pour with a soft, swift rush, 
Snowballs fit for a fairy! 


Content 
By Clarence Hawkes 


Thou ecan’st not buy a _ spoonful of 
content, 
But it is part of thy philosophy, 
To live in love and trust and fealty, 
Thy mind and heart on little pleasures 
bent. 
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The Home and the Hospital 


HARITY is said to begin at home. 
It may be so, but sanitary science 
certainly does not. 

The home is commonly the place of 
birth and of death, with us and many 
of our animal ancestors; but as a place 
of life, of strong healthy living between 
these two terminal events, it has little 
to boast of. 

So long as peeple lived and worked 
mostly in the ope air, it did not matter 
so seriously what kind of air they kept 
in; and the early use of the home was 
mainly to sleep in. The Eskimo knows 
little about ventilation and cares less, 
but so much of his time is spent in the 
fierce purity of Arctic air that he can 
breathe whale oil smoke, carbonic diox- 
ide and animal exhalations for a good 
many hours without too much injury. 
The modern civilized home in a temper- 
ate climate works most evil because so 
much of our time is spent in it. 

The pleasantly, piously and poetically 
arranged imprisonment of the women in 
houses, and the children therewith, the 
literal spending of, say twenty-two out 
of the twenty-four hours in a closed 
building, is what brings out in painful 
prominence the unsanitary nature of 
that sacred institution, the home. 
While our houses stood alone and apart, 
while the structure was comparatively 
erude and the wind swept through it, 
while the household’s discharge of slops, 
garbage and like, even if thrown broad- 
east in the vicinity, was diluted at once 
by the great body of free air in which it 
lay, and while the contents of the house 
were comparatively open—then indeed 
one could live in it, even ignorantly, 
with less injury. But now that we build 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


plastered and papered houses, with close 
windows—even double windows—doors 
that fit, roofs that keep out the weather; 
while these houses are so jammed to- 
gether that their emerging odors mingle 
in clouds and hang thick about them, 
and while they are filled to overflowing 
with things of all sorts, mainly of cloth, 
from which steadily fall off into the air 
we breathe that gradual drip of dead 
matter in fine floating particles which iv 
an old shut-up home, piles thick in velvet 
dust on everything; now indeed the life 
of the house-bound is heavily endan- 
gered. When this first occurred, when 
the homes of mediaeval ignorance, or 
oriental, were thickened into cities— 
just the mechanical grouping of cities 
without the city’s vital structure—then 
arose that strange and awful child of 
too thick homes, the plague. We died 
by hundreds of thousands in this stage 
of living, simply of our own dirt. 

Then arose sanitary science, after we 
had died, uninstructed, for many cen- 
turies, and began to find out what ailed 
the home and how to improve it. The 
first problem, the most vital, or rather 
the most deadly, was that of sewage. 
The city grappled with that problem, 
solved it in large measure, and forced its 
conclusions, by law, on the long reluctant 
and resisting home. The excretory sys- 
tem of our cities is now fairly safe; the 
plague, the black death, has been con- 
quered in great degree. But we still die 
in shameful numbers. We despise the 
Hindu, dying of cholera for lack of 
sewerage. But we die at a rate of one 
in four, for lack of ventilation. We 
have the white plague, actual and suc- 
cessful, steadily killing us off in our 
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most valuable years, costing us one-quar- 
ter of our lives, and billions of dollars 
annually; really billions—a loss, it has 
been caleulated, equal to our entire 
annual export trade. We die patiently 
of this, as our ancestors died of the other, 
and fail to see how swiftly we could end 
it if we would, 

Consumption, like typhoid fever, is a 
dirt disease, but it is from dirt in the 
lungs instead of the intestines; at least 
we suffer most from it in the lungs. 
Bad air, foul air, poison air, a transfer- 
ence of invisible filth, thick mingled 
human breath, fetid gases, dust and dust 
and dust; and behold the swarming mil- 
lions of tubereulosis bacilli holding car- 
nival in our helpless bodies! 

The effect. of dust, even out of doors, 
is shown by the deadly records of the 
street cleaning force in New York, ex- 
amined before admission by the board of 
health and then succumbing in enormous 
proportion, to consumption. The stone 
cutter, the needle grinder, everyone who 
steadily breathes dust, is an easy victim 
of consumption. We have to learn to 
purify the air of our cities from its body 
of dirt, as we have purified the streets 
of “surface drainage” and, more di- 
rectly, we have to learn not to poison it. 

In this part of the struggle sanitary 
science must penetrate that well-nigh 
invincible fortress, the home, and teach 
it not to generate disease. Building 
laws come first: proper air space, sun- 
light, room for physical decency and 
health of the inhabitants. Here is the 
hospital, taking in the wreckage of the 
home, and teaching it how much cubic 
space a human being must have; how 
many cubic feet of air an hour, and 
what kind of cleanliness is clean. Pure, 
white, sterilized and safe, with the in- 
mates so guarded that even though dis- 
eased they do not further infect one 
another, this is the extreme of human 
effort to allow nature free play in the 
struggle for health. 

Now why cannot the home learn of the 
hospital? It need not be full of sick 
folk. If all the homes were what they 
should be we should need few hospitals. 
It need not be as coldly colorless, but 
beauty in household decoration can be 
obtained without our masses of dust 
generating cloth. A house could be as 
lovely as a sea shell, and as smooth. It 
could have thrilling beauty of color and 
of line, pure satisfying proportion, all 
manner of tender ornament and decora- 
tion and yet not a needless thing in it. 


And above all it could have pure air, 
as far as its own contribution went. 
While we allow our manufacturers to 
poison us by wholesale with low lying 
clouds of smoke and deadly gases, the 
home can not be safe; but an intelligent 
spirit in our homes would rise up against 
that wholesale outrage as the men of old 
rose against the poisoners of the wells. 
Meanwhile, the home could at least see 
to it that it did not do its own poisoning. 

Here sits the family around the even- 
ing lamp; all dutifully getting the light 
over the left shoulder, for the sake of 
their eyes. The lamp meanwhile is con- 
suming as much oxygen as one of the 
family. The furnace is going merrily, 
and the wind howls outside. All is peace- 
ful and serene and nobody complains 
till a boisterous son comes in from out 
of doors. 

“Huh!” he says, rudely. “Why-don’t 
you open a window ?” 

“The window is down in the dining 
room,” replies his mother, severely; “you 
have just come in from outside, that’s 
all.” 

So he sits down in the family air and 
subtracts his portion of the remaining 
oxygen as peacefully as he ean, contrib- 
uting also his portion of used up air, air 
that grows fouler and fouler as it is 
breathed and rebreathed by the group, 
and no one notices it. You go to the 
theater and find it worse—more light, 
more people, the rising emanation of the 
thousands of breathers quite outstripping 
the intake of the “ventilators.” See our 
dear Dooley on The Coronation: “The 
place was full of aristocratic associa- 
ttons, on account of the vintilation bein’ 
bad.” 

Get into a car on a rainy night in 
winter, doors closed, ventilators closed 
and a solid mass of people gasping in a 
mixed and heavy gas to which all con- 
tribute a noisome compound of mutual 
breaths, physical emanation, and the 
odors of long dead wool. We are as 
patient with these things as is a China- 
man with the more solid filth of his 
street. We can’t see it; we admit it 
doesn’t smell good but that seems a 
small matter, and we do not know enough 
yet to recognize lung dirt as lung poi- 
son. We need common knowledge of 
just what constitutes wholesome air. 

We need to know just what dust does 
to our insides, what dust is, where it 
comes from, how to avoid it. We need 
a cultivated taste in air—as we have in 
music; a “trained nose” as well as a 
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trained ear or eye. And we need a 
machine, an invention, a little scientific 
appliance, a thing like a thermometer, 
small, pocketable, which the well bred 
could consult on occasion and say, “Dear 
me! This air has but eleven per cent of 
oxygen, and it’s up to 83 with deleterious 


!? While we wait for the inventor 


gas 


let the home learn of the hospital, and so 
escape it. 

A place where people live, all the time, 
ought to be quite as sanitary as “anti- 
septically clean” as a place for sick folks, 
The hospital elaborately shuts the door 
after the horse is stolen. 

Who stole it? 


A Plain Talk Between Husband and Wife 


An Accurate Report of an Actual Conversation 


By Both of Them 


‘What thinks the reader of these matters? Five dollars will be awarded for the best reply mailed 
before March 1, 1905. What do you most admire in your husband, or wife, and why? In what way 
could he or she be more helpful or companionable, as regards conduct and character? 


Hvusspanp: One source of trouble with 
many married couples is that they see too 
much of each other. Familiarity may 
even breed contempt. One’s peculiari- 
ties are magnified upon close acquaint- 
ance. Little causes for friction may 
easily and steadily grow into large 
measure of dissatisfaction. In a thou- 
sand ways non-essentials may develop 
into irritating peculiarities. Huxley 
touches upon this point cleverly in one 
of his letters about life on shipboard: 

“Little peculiarities which would 
give a certain charm and variety to 
social intercourse under any other cir- 
cumstances, become sources of absolute 
pain and almost uncontrollable irrita- 
tion when you are shut up with them 
day and night. One good messmate of 
mine has a peculiar laugh, whose itera- 
tion on a last cruise almost drove me 
insane.” 

Wire: If that is true of men when 
closely associated, how much worse may 
it not be sometimes of man and wife 
who live in an intimacy for which there 
is no parallel? Love should make the 
twain one, but how often is that result 
really and truly accomplished ? 

Huspanp: Let either one of the pair 
go away for a few days, and how delight- 
fully each recalls the attractions of the 
other, while forgetting the petty causes 
of friction! Then the home coming is 
always so nice. We sometimes have to 
lose a good thing before we really appre- 
ciate it—to lose the home for a few days 


does us both good. 


Wire: Many a wife would be 
happier if she could take an occasional 
vacation from home eares. We _ get 
nervous and worn out from doing the 
same things over and over. But to 
leave them, if only for a day, brings us 
back so freshened that these common- 
place duties possess a new charm. The 
husband, who is away from home all 
day, meeting different people and doing 
other work, often does not understand 
how the ceaseless round of household 
duties may become monotonous. Then 
again, the husband likes to meet other 
women, and to enjoy their society or 
conversation, but he usually acts as 
though his wife should think only of 
him. Now she .ought to enjoy the 
society of other men occasionally, as 
well as meeting other women. 

Hvuspanp: Perhaps that is true. The 
desire for variety is one of the laws ot 
human nature. It does us both good to 
exchange views with other people, espe- 
cially the opposite sex. Too much 
artificial restraint in these relations 
often leads to mischief. It is natural 
to want what we can’t have. 

Wire: Which reminds me that many 
couples would be happier if the wife 
were not too subservient. Let her occa- 
sionally show her husband that he must 
win her favor. Make him anxious, once 
in awhile; keep him interested. It is 
seldom a wife can do this by giving her- 
self up to every whim of the husband. 
He is not her lord and master, rather 
her equal. So many men are blind to 
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this fact. They expect the wife to sac- 
rifice her entire individuality to him, 
and when she wakes up to this fact, 
there is apt to be trouble—unless she is 
very wise. It-is common, among men 
especially, not-to want what they already 
have. 

Huspanp: That’s rough on the men, 
but there’s some truth in it. Divorce 
cases are usually of two classes—first, 
young people, or those married but a 
short time, who are too selfish or tem- 
peramentally unfitted to give and take 
and adapt themselves to each other; and 
secondly, those who, having reared a 
family to the age where the children can 
care for themselves, wake up to find the 
ties of common interest are loosening. 

Wire: Yes, the latter period is the 
more critical, especially if when it is 
reached the couple are not yet too old 
to have aspirations above mere exist- 
ence. You men love your children, and 
perhaps your wife too, but you get 
immersed in business, work or politics, 


Dear Heart 


By Gordon Johnstone 


We've gleaned the good from life, sweet- 
heart, 
We’ve struggled side by side; 
In paths so filled with strife, dear heart, 
You were a faithful guide; 
And when the way was ’straught with 
pain, 
With sorrow, care and woe, 
You helped me to my feet again 
From many a crushing blow. 


The years are rushing past, brave heart 
They’re bending you and me: 
Still love like ours shall last, staunch 
heart, 
Through all eternity: 
And should I be the first to leave 
For realms beyond the blue, 
Remember this, and do not grieve: 
I’m waiting there for you. 


Is Marriage a Success 


By Flora Carleton Fagnani 


“Is marriage a success?” you ask. 
Wall, Lucy milks six cows, 


Gits breakfast, jumps up to the task; 


Four children (without rows) 
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the children grow away from us, you 
have no time to travel, read and study 
with your wife, or to take up some fad 
or matter of special interest to her. Our 
interests become more and more diverse, 
we get jealous if either finds in another 
that mutual interest which they them- 
selves lack—then look out for mischief. 

Huspanp: The average woman, as 
she grows older, has no hobby except her 
clothes and “society.” If the husband’s 
business succeeds, it demands more and 
more of his energies, and he cares less 
and less for the empty nothingness of 
social life. 

Wire (with some asperity): Perhaps 
the “average woman” would be different 
if her husband were different. Of what 
avail is all his money if he cannot enjoy 
with his family what it brings? Men 
choose the god of Success only to realize, 
when too late, that it may be an even 
emptier thing than the “society” the 
wife craves in the absence of something 
better. 


To fix for skewl; three others dress; 
Sets the hull house by rule, ; 

Feeds hens, two lambs that’s motherless, 
And gives the hogs the swill; 

The dishes washes, skims the milk; 
And never once forgits 

To snatch a chance herself to slick 
While she the dinner gits. 

Mondays by noon her wash is out, 
Tuesdays she irons all; 

She sweeps and scrubs the house about 
Week-ends—I think that’s all, 

Except church, missions, clubs and sich, 
Which Lucy never slights, 

And that on the machine she’ll stitch 
All hours of the nights, 

Wall, sir, if you ask me to say 
If marriage ’s a success, 

Since nothing ’s perfect on this earth, 
I ’spose I’ll answer: “Yes.” 


Love’s Test 
By Susie M. Best 


Absence is not love’s true test, 
Nor is the flail of adverse fate; 


The love that’s faithfulest and best 


Is that whose ardors ne’er abate 
Thro’ all the petty, jarring strife 
Of daily comradeship in life. 
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A Few Danger Signals 


By Jennie Campbell Douglass 


A specialist in the treatment of babies’ 
diseases recently told me that a large 
percentage of infants who die are “first 
children.” He attributed the fact mainly 
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of a good friend—a grandmother, by the 
way—who urged me to consult a physi- 
cian. Two months of uncurbed intesti- 
nal indigestion meant twice that length 
of time in most careful nursing under 

skillful instruction. 
Now when I hear mothers complain 
of a breaking out 


upon their baby’s 
face and head, or of 
its not gaining in 
weight, I feel im- 
pelled to urge them 
to consult a physi- 


cian. Doing so may 
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to the young mother’s ignorance of the 
needs of the little stranger. Had he 
not been a most skillful physician we 
should probably have lost our baby be- 
cause of that deplorable ignorance. 

Our boy was strong and healthy until 
three months old, after which he stopped 
gaining flesh. I should now recognize 
that to be a first signal of something 
wrong; for if a child does not add to 
his weight each month, either he has 
not enough food or he is not perfectly 
well. Our baby stuck his tongue out 
continually. I thought this a mere 
baby trick and believed that because his 
tongue was not coated his digestion 
was all right. But the habit meant to 
the doctor that there was a bad taste 
in baby’s mouth. 

For two months I worked over “dan- 
druff,” as I ealled it, on the infant’s 
head, not knowing that the digestive 
eanal was furnishing the blood with 
some impure materials which caused 
what we frequently call dandruff, or, 
when it is upon the face, “tooth rash.” 
The poor little fellow was in a serious 
condition, when I followed the advice 


prevent months of 
suffering for the 
baby and of anxiety 
for the mother. 


Figure 2 
Baby’s Moccasins 


By Mrs James G. Comfort 


The materials for these comfortable 
little moccasins for the baby are a piece 
of thick but soft chamois or buckskin, 
blue or pink ribbon one-half inch wide, 
and rather heavy silk floss of the same 
shade as the ribbon. Cut paper patterns 
like Figures 1 and 2, being exact as to 
dimensions. Pin paper to the chamois 
smoothly and cut out. With a@ sharp 
knife cut one-half inch slits as shown in 
the pattern. Lay the backs together with 
the seam outside and buttonhole together 
with the floss. Finish the heels in the 
same way. Gather the toe and pin to 
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the top with notches together. Button- 
hole. together, leaving seams outside as 
before. The tops may be finished with 
the floss or bound with ribbon like the 
ties. Run the ribbon through the slits, 
sewing it at the back to prevent slipping, 
and leave the ends long enough to tie 
easily. The toes may be ornamented 
with an embroidered daisy, a star of the 
floss or beads, or a tiny bow of ribbon. 


Baby’s Little Stomach 


By A. P. Reed, M D 


I wonder how many mothers have a 
good conception of the size of a baby’s 
stomach. If the number were not small, 
I am sure babies would not be overfed 
so often, 

In the first three weeks of life the 
average capacity of the infant’s stomach 
is about one ounce. At the end of four 
weeks, by means of a surprising trans- 
formation, it has attained a capacity 
of two and one-half ounces. At eight 
weeks we find its capacity a little over 
three ounces, while at the twelfth week 
its capacity is still below four ounces, 
and, what is more, it continues below 
up to twenty weeks. From these figures, 
which are probably accurate, one can 
see how easy it is to overfeed infants 
in the first few months of life, over- 
feeding being at the bottom of a very 
large per cent of all the ailments of 
these little ones, as well as of children 
of a “larger growth,” for that matter. 

It is to be noted that the stomachs 
of bottle or artificially-fed infants are 
relatively larger than those of breast- 
fed infants, and it is significant, as 
showing the results of overfeeding, 
namely, dilatation of these tiny stomachs, 
nature’s method of finding storage for 
quantities she does not need. Artifi- 
cially-fed babies are the more in danger 
of being overfed. 

As a rule, the greater the weight of 
the child, the greater the stomach capac- 
ity. The danger lies in the fact of 
forgetting when the baby cries, under 
the delusion that the little one is always 
hungry when it cries, and giving it 
food to “pacify” it. The probability is 
that the crying is from distress due to 
the distention of the stomach. Much 
more trouble would arise from this state 
of affairs were it not for the fact that 
nature has so started the infant’s 
stomach that a surplus of irritating 
materials is more easily thrown off than 
is the case with older persons. 
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Letting a tube represent the digestive 
tract in the infant, the stomach is about 
the same as if this tube were simply 
dilated at the point selected for the 
stomach. Hence, it requires but slight 
spasmodic movements to eject material. 

A large percentage of baby’s troubles 
are owing to indigestion, an important 
fact to bear in mind, 


A Child Study Circle 
By Lily Manker Allen 


The national congress of mothers 
which assembles yearly is but one of the 
results of a movement that is yet in 
its infancy—the banding together of 
women in mothers’ meetings, home and 
school leagues and child study circles 
in connection with the schools, for 
mutual advantage. 

In Los Angeles, California, there is a 
federation of mothers’ clubs, embracing 
all those in the vicinity, and there are 
similar federations in smaller towns. 
This federation acts as a central com- 
mittee to keep the child study circles of 
the various wards in touch with each 
other by suggesting topics for general 
use throughout the year, and by holding 
an occasional meeting of all the circles, 
addressed by some well-known speaker 
on subjects of special interest to moth- 
ers. The various circles carry out their 
plans on somewhat different lines, but 
most of them make helpful confcrence a 
prominent feature. 

One of the most successful of these 
circles is that connected with the Gar- 
field school, Pasadena. This circle has 
been in existence for about four years. 
The circle holds its program meeting on 
the second Wednesday of the month, 
giving a “thimble party” in between. 
It holds its sessions at the pleasant 
kindergarten rooms, which are unoccu- 
pied during the afternoon. The meet- 
ing is usually called to order by the 
singing of America or some well-known 
lullaby, and a short business session 
follows. After this comes a brief inter- 
mission for the meeting of committees 
and the greeting of strangers. Just at 
this point, school closes in the adjacent 
building, and the teachers come in to 
hear the program. 

At the beginning of the year the 
mothers of the district were grouped 
alphabetically into committees, each 
committee having charge of one meeting 
during the year. They plan for some 
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music each time, sometimes inviting a 
musician from outside and often secur- 
ing some of the musical ones among the 
pupils of the school, and the program is 
usually opened by singing or a piano 
solo. A paper follows on the subject 
for the day, either by one of the mem- 
bers or by someone from outside. 
Among the best things the circle has 
had were addresses by two physicians— 
one on the care of nervous children and 
the other on the period of adolescence— 
a talk by the matron of the city hos- 
pital, addresses by a local judge and by 
the chief of police on the subject of 
juvenile offenders; and plans for the 
future include an address by an officer 
of the humane society, and a talk about 
the school laws in regard to infectious 
diseases by the health officer. The 
paper is followed by a discussion, which 
is sometimes helped along by pertinent 
questions previously passed around by 
the committee. 

One of the features of the meeting is 
the reading of the Budget, an original 
monthly written by a member of the 
circle but contributed to by any who 
desire, and containing editorials, news 
items, original sayings of children, ad- 
vertisements, jingles, ete, with a de- 
partment called “school notes” edited 
by one of the older pupils. This little 
paper has done much to bring the club 
and the school in touch. 

The circle has a member to whom 
each little mewcomer into the district 
is reported, and flowers are sent to the 
new baby in the name of the mothers’ 
club. There is also a committee that 
sends flowers to any mother in the dis- 
trict reported sick. But to return to 
the meetings: The thimble meeting is 
of a somewhat different character from 
the one I have described. Invitations 
are sent out by the children from 
school—as they are for all the meet- 
ings—the teachers often substituting 
the task of writing them for the usual 
writing lesson. They read somewhat as 
follows: “You are cordially invited to 
attend a thimble party to be given by 
the Garfield child study circle Wednes- 
day afternoon at 3 o’clock at the kinder- 
garten. Please bring stockings to darn 
or other mending. Hostesses, ”? fol- 
lowed by a list of the committee. 
Humble work is specified so that the 
busiest mother may feel that she may 
be able to attend the meeting and still 
accomplish something that really needs 
to be done. 


Someone takes charge of the question 
box, which contains a wide range of 
questions of interest to mothers or 
teachers, the discussion being open to 
all. After a pleasant hour spent in this 
way, light refreshments are often served, 
the circle having acquired a cupboard 
of china by a “cup shower” early in the 
year. 

These meetings provide the best op- 
portunity for mothers and teachers to 
get close to one another. After tho 
meeting it is not an uncommon thing 
to see one of the mothers buttonhole a 
teacher and the two go off into a corner 
to discuss Johnny’s latest prank or 
Katherine’s report card. The hour of 
meeting also provides a convenient op- 
portunity for mothers to visit the 
school in the early afternoon and thus, 
as the saying goes, light two candles with 
one match, 

Once or twice a year, the circle holds 
an evening meeting to which the fathers 
of the district are invited. On a recent 
occasion, nearly a hundred and fifty 
parents were present. The program had 
been prepared with particular care, 
the school orchestra rendering spirited 
music, one of the fathers contributing 
a lullaby, and Samuel T. Clover, editor 
of the Los Angeles Evening Express, 
himself a writer of boys’ books and the 
tather of several boys, putting a crown- 
ing touch on the evening by a delightful 
address on Reading for Boys. In the 
discussion that followed, fathers, teach- 
ers and the school board were all rep- 
resented. A delicious lunch was served 
at the close, and the parents and teach- 
ers were brought into closer acquaint- 
anceship than ever before. It has been 
proposed that a committee of fathers 
make all the preparations for the next 
occasion of this sort. 

The club has striven to interest as 
wide a circle of the mothers as possible 
by giving each one something to do, 
either in the way of committee work 
or other responsibility, and it is prob- 
ably due to this fact that so large a 
proportion of the Garfield mothers have 
their names on the club register. 


Proverb 


By A. K. 


She who works, then stops to play, 
Will live to work full many a day; 

But she who never plays at all, 

Her days for work will prove but small. 
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Outside Window Boxes 


By Herbert D. Hemenway 
Director Hartford School of Horticulture 


Everywhere in nature there are soci- 
eties of plants that grow and thrive 
together. In selecting the plants for the 
window box, great care should be exer- 
cised not only to select those that will 
best harmonize in color and present the 
best artistic appearance, but to select 
those that will best grow together under 
the conditions. A collection that will 
do well in a south window will not do 
well in a north window, and vice versa. 
For success do not crowd too many 
plants into the box and do not expect the 
box to present its best appearance when 
first filled; give some room for growth 
and development. 

There are two methods of filling: one 
where all the tall plants are placed at 
the back of the box and the low ones in 
front; the other where tall plants are in 
the center and plants or vines either side. 
The latter gives the most lasting effect, 
since when the box is turned about the 
light is more evenly divided among the 
ditferent plants. The box should have 
several one-inch holes in the bottom for 
drainage and a zine pan should be placed 
under it. It should be raised from the 
pan enough to prevent its sitting in 
water. In the absence of a pan a tight 
box can be used, but will require great 
care in watering. 

Outside boxes may be filled in the early 
spring, even before the frost is out of 
the ground, with well hardened pansies 
or Bellis plants (Perannis) or both. A 
good assortment will make a very showy 
box. After the danger of frost is passed 
and pansies are not blooming so well, take 
them out and fill the box with any of the 
plants given in the following list best 
suited to your exposure, or mixed petunia 
seed may be sown among the pansies 
and the latter allowed to remain. The 
petunias will grow rapidly as soon as the 
warm weather comes and entirely fill the 
box with an abundance of bloom. Vines 
can be used in connection with them. 
In the fall, when the flowering plants are 
killed, they can be pulled up and some 
hardy evergreens planted, as spruce, hem- 
lock, juniper or cedar. In this way the 
box will look attractive the entire year. 
In the spring take out the old soil and 
put in new. 

Plants for outside boxes in spring, 
February to May, are violets, pansies, 
Bellis, forget-me-nots and bulbs. The 
latter should be planted in the fall. 


It is obvious with plants grown in pots 
or boxes where the roots are necessarily 
more or less cramped, that the soil must 
be rich in available food and in sustain- 
ing power. The mixtures that I shall 
give will give satisfactory results and are 
more easily obtained than mixtures often 
given. Persons having a larger variety 
of materials at their command usually 
have a gardener competent to mix the 
soil to suit the needs of the individual 
plants. 

For common plants such as geraniums, 
coleus, fuchsias, ete, mix one part of soil, 
one part of well rotted manure (cow 
manure if obtainable); spread this on 
the potting bench (a shutter placed on 
two horses, or an old table -serves the 
purpose). To a bushel of this mixture 
apply one quart of bone meal and four 
quarts of gritty sand, if obtainable; mix 
thoroughly with the spade and then with 
the hands until it contains a large 
amount of air. A sprinkling of air- 
slaked lime and a pint of tobacco dust 
will help to rid all objectionable insects. 
Have the soil moist (neither wet nor 
dry) and mix it until there are no lumps. 
Allow this soil to remain over night or 
for several days and mix again when 
ready to put the plants into it. This 
work cannot be too thoroughly done. A 
spring hotbed will often furnish sufii- 
cient well rotted manure in the fall in 
case cow manure is not to be had. For 
palms and roses use in place of the soil 
pure clay. This is generally best mixed 
by allowing it to dry and then pulver- 
izing and mixing. , 

Plants for outside boxes 


For Sunny Exposures For Shady Exposures 
Achyranthes Fuchsias 
Alternanthera Begonias 
Ageratum Dracaenas 
Begonias Ferns 
Feverfew 

ornflower 
Dusty miller 
Marguerite Periwinkles 


Geranium Dusty miller 
Petunias 


Salvia 

Snapdragons 

Verbenas 
For the Box Edges 

Alyssum 

Ivies 

Lobelia 

Morning glo 

Periwinkles (Vincas) 

Tradescantias (Wandering Jew) 

Tropaeolums (nasturtiums) 

Cornflower, snapdragons, verbenas, 
margucrite, feverfew and dusty miller 
will stand considerable frost. For win- 
ter, fill the box with euonymus, yew, 
spruce, ete. Small Norway spruce one 
or two feet high can be obtained for 


fifteen or twenty-five cents each. 
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¥% Has anyone discovered a method of 
preventing the daily “mess” from the 
furnace and stove ASHES? Is there 
any way in which they can be sprinkled 
to prevent their flying all over the cellar 
and coming up through registers or 
eracks? We know of one householder 
who sprinkles the ashes with a watering 
pot while taking them out from his hot 
air furnace and dumping them in the 
cans, but this is not an eminently suc- 
cessful plan. He removes the ashpan 
but once a week, using a shovel from 
day to day to keep the bottom of the 
furnace clear. The Editor would like 
some good “Discovery” paragraphs on 
a subject. All “Discoveries” are paid 
or. 


® The best protection for the hands in 
sweeping and in many other kinds of 
housework, in my experience, is a pair 
of men’s buckskin GLOVES. Have them 
a size too large, both that they may be 
slipped on readily, and that they may 
not interfere with the free use of the 
hands. The soft leather of these gloves 
whitens the hands, and its greater thick- 
ness protects them from bruises much 
better than the ordinary kid gloves. 
Mrs M. H. X. 


® A FIRE under the main stairway last 
winter was discovered in time to prevent 
serious loss. It was traced to a wooden 
box with a tight fitting cover, in which 
oil rags and floor cloths were kept, with- 
out any ventilation. The small closet 
built under the stairway was accessible 
through a short door opening on the land- 
ing of the cellar stairs, and as it was a 
convenient catch-all for things too un- 
sightly for the other closets, it naturally 
became the receptacle for house cloths, 
small brooms, brushes and bottles of pol- 
ishing liquid. Under the floor of the 
closet and up one side, a heat flue from 
the furnace extended to a second floor 
room, so the little closet was kept quite 
warm. Spontaneous combustion set the 
rags and cloths on fire early in the even- 


ing, fortunately, instead of at midnight, 
when the house would surely have burned 
to the ground. Since then all floor rags 
and oiled cloths have been kept in a large 
tin cracker box perforated on all sides 
and on top with half-inch holes to permit 
of good ventilation. J. H. A. 


¥ When bureau or wardrobe drawers 
pull out heavily and stubbornly, an 
application of soap almost invariably 
proves effectual. We take the DRAW- 
ERS out entirely, then use a piece of 
new, rather soft soap, or if hard, moisten 
it a very little. Rub the soap inside the 
bureau over the pieces upon which the 
drawer slides, not forgetting the wide 
front piece. Do the same to the lower 
edges of the drawer itself. Be generous 
in the application till you can feel the 
soapiness. Return the drawer to its 
place, pull it back and forth a few times 
to distribute the soap evenly, and never 
again will you waste energy on obstinate 
drawers. Katharine S. B. Dunn. 


¥% A friend had been much annoyed by 
CREAKING SHOES. Knowing that 
the squeaxing was caused by the rubbing 
against each other of the layers of 
leather, he resorted to the following 
measure, with success: in several places 
he inserted an awl carefully between the 
layers of leather in the sole, and with 
the machine oil can oiled the sole 
through the little openings thus pro- 
duced. Repeating this operation occa- 
sionally exorcised the creaking. P. B. B. 


¥ TI have often heard it scouted as “an 
old woman’s notion” that a sudden jar 
or rap of the oven door would make 
eake fall, One BAKING day, I just 
looked at a cake which was risen to the 
top of the pan, then the grocery man 
came in and dropped a barrel of flour 
on the floor. After a little while, I 
turned to take out the cake, it had fallen 
and was as heavy as lead. No baking 
would make it eatable, it had to be 
thrown away. I have found that a heavy 
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jar of any kind in the house will cause 
not only cake raised by baking powder 
to fall, but any bread lightened by yeast, 
provided it is just at the stage where 
the small bubbles are rising and expand- 
ing. The sudder bang of a door near 
the kitchen will make them fall and 
once fallen the cake is dough again. If 
the baking process has become advanced 
to the crusting stage, a cake or bread 
will not fall so readily. C. 


#I read somewhere that a cayenne 
pepper sandwich would oftentimes induce 
SLEEP, and a trial was convincing. It 
is made of cracker, buttered and sprin- 
kled with the pepper. It should be 
eaten just before retiring. T. J. 


If your FOUNTAIN PEN will not 
let down the ink without shaking, un- 
screw it and empty the ink. Put a 
tablespoon of salsoda in about a pint of 
water, put the pen part and the barrel 
which holds the ink into this water and 
let it boil for some time. Add more 
water as it evaporates. Rinse thor- 
oughly, fill with ink, screw together, 
and your pen will work as it did when 
new. M. E. M. 


¥ When the shears or scissors won’t cut, 
“ry sharpening them on the neck of a 
heavy bottle. Take the bottle in one 
hand and the shears in the other. Open 
the SHEARS wide and thrust the bottle 
neck as far back between the blades as 
possible; then shut the shears rapidly, 
allowing the bottle neck to slip along the 
blades to the point and out. Repeat 
treatment ten or fifteen times. It is not 
claimed that this is the best sharpener 
on the market, but it is the cheapest, and 
is very much better than aone. W. S. 


Late one winter our youngest dangh- 
ter was greatly troubled by a SKIN 
eruption which spread until each spot 
was as large as one’s palm. Home rem- 
edies not relieving the itching and pain, 
our family physician prescribed an oint- 
ment. At times the parts appeared 
moderately smooth and I would feel 
encouraged. At others she would suffer 
greatly. We spent the month of August 
at the seashore and the child bathed in 
the ocean every day, almost lived in the 
water, in fact, and she returned home 
in splendid health, the eczema scarcely 
noticeable. However, late in the follow- 
ing winter the eruption broke out again, 
though not in so bad a form as at first. 
I bought sea salt, and dissolved two 
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good handfuls of it in a little hot water 
and added it to her bath, giving her a 
very vigorous rubbing after leaving the 
water. This treatment supple- 
mented by baths in the sea during the 
following summer, and now the child 
seems perfectly well. I have lately 
heard of another cure. My sister’s wait- 
ress was tortured all one winter by 
eczema. She did not improve under her 
physician’s treatment. Finally, toward 
spring he advised her to go home to Ire- 
land, hoping that a change of scene 
would be beneficial. She was so much 
benefited by this trip that she took 
advantage of an offer made by a family 
to accompany them to the seashore. She 
was greatly surprised to find that the 
more sea baths she took, the better she 
felt, and at the end of the season she 
returned to my sister’s employ, feeling 
entirely well. Mrs J. W. Winant. 


» The best zwieback in this country, like 
the famous Hoffman house ZWIEBACK, 
can be made at home as follows: When 
the loaf of bread in the oven is half or 
two-thirds done, take it out, strip off the 
top, and with a fork pull or dig out the 
inside, put this removed portion in the 
oven and bake to a golden brown. 
William McNutt. 


% When Mrs Allen called her CAMP- 
ING party of the past summer together 
for a dinner, each of the eight promptly 
accepted. They had no idea it would 
be different from any other dinner until 
they entered the dining room. After 
the brightly lighted hall, the room 
seemed somewhat dark. Then the table 
loomed up, with a bonfire in its center, 
made on a brass tray, of cones and pieces 
of bark, with lighted candles stuck be- 
tween. From the center chandelier, 
boughs of fragrant fir spread across to 
the sides of the room, the gas jets gleam- 
ing low among them. In the corners of 
the room were large fir boughs, each 
containing a crystal bowl, the use of 
which was afterward explained. The 
table had no cloth, but its surface was 
sprinkled with fern sprays and tiny 
cones, such as they had used for decora- 
tion on their camp table in the Sierras. 
At each place was a camping knife, fork 
and spoon, a paper napkin, and a tin 
cup. At the place. of the man who had 
been water carrier to camp was a large 
tin bucket, the counterpart of their 
summer “pitcher,” and he immediately 
proceeded to “fill up the cups.” The 
first course was mountain trout, served 
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on tin plates, but cooked deliciously. 
The second was bacon, beans cooked 
Mexican style, and canned corn, all 
served from the original dishes cooked 
in, as at camp. Then the guests knew 
what was coming and named the rest of 
the bill of fare. Doughnuts and cookies 
were piled in paper piates; prunes 
stuffed with walnuts lay in a leaf-woven 
basket; the pineapple-lemon sherbet was 
served in small tin cups, and this was 
declared better than what they had made 
of Sierran snow. The coffee was served 
from a camping pot and into tin cups. 
The sugar was in a manila paper bag. 
At the close of dinner, the company 
cleansed their fingers in the bowls in 
the fir corners, in memory of the lakes 
they had used as finger bowls during 
their outing. Then the evening was 
spent before an open fire. Katherine 
Chandler, 


¥ When we were at boarding school, 
where the fare was monotonous to a 
degree,a pleasant variation was what we 
called “SUNDAY BREAD,” because we 
always had it Sunday night for supper. 
This was the usual white bread, slightly 
sweetened, with currants liberally scat- 
tered through. C. C. 


¥% At a SPANISH DINNER the cirecu- 
lar table was set beneath a round canopy 
of foliage, suspended from the ceiling 
by invisible wires. Among the dark 
leaves were tiny colored incandescent 
lights, which shed a soft glow. An open- 
ing in the center of the flower-decked 
table was carefully concealed until a 
tiny boy suddenly appeared above it and 
gravely handed each guest her horoscope. 
Later a toreador, masked, and in cos- 
tume, rose through this aperture and 
delighted the guests with songs of sunny 
Spain. Alma P. Higgins. 


¥ A bright New York girl obtained a 
position behind the scenes of a busy 
restaurant where it fell to her lot each 
day to mold large quantities of BUTTER 
into the familiar little squares used. 
She discovered that by a peculiar twist of 
the little butter patter which she used in 
this process of shaping, she was enabled 
to “stretch” the butter in such manner 
as to mcke it possible to use exactly one- 
half the quantity that had formerly 
been required for the stated number of 
pats. She lost no time in making this 
fact known to the restaurant proprietor, 
but the secret of her skillful accomplish- 
ment she was equally careful to lock 
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securely within her breast. As the butter 
bills diminished, the salary of the “but- 
teress” was increased. She is now much 
in demand among hotels and restaurants, 
being a “visiting butter patter.” Her 
secret I cannot give. It is for the house- 
keeper to work it out by experiment, 
Grace Alexander Fowler. 


¥ My back gets very tired when I sew or 
sit long in one position. A small hard 
PILLOW (mine is filled with balsam fir 
needles) slipped into loops of strong tape, 
of just the right length, fastened securely 
to the back of the chair, gives immediate 


relief. Mrs L. S. B. 


® Two very simple expedients have sim- 
plified the care of my GAS RANGE a 
hundred per cent. A strip of table oil- 
cloth laid over the iron shelf at the 
right hand side and an ordinary small 
whisk broom hung directly behind it 
within easy reach. There is no place so 
convenient for laying down a spoon or 
fork as that ledge and the resulting 
drip is so dreadful on iron—beside the 
questionable neatness of that practice. 
The oilcloth, however, is cleaned in an 
instant with a damp cloth, always looks 
neat and keeps the iron shelf entirely 
free from rust and spots. The whisk 
reaches the cracks and crevices about 
the burners in case of spills or accidents 
of any kind, much better than any sort 
of brush or mitten I have used before. 
With these two ounces of prevention 
my range néver needs more cleaning 
than an occasional rvb with the blacking 


mit. M. Peck. 


¥ The danger of fire when CELLULOID 
is used is brought forcibly to mind by 
seeing a three-years-old child who had 
been most terribly disfigured by burns. 
She was sitting on the floor playing with 
her doll, combing its hair with what 
the mother had always supposed was a 
silver back, tortoise shell comb. Natu- 
ral gas was used in the grate; the child 
in some way threw her hand toward the 
grate, when the comb took fire. The 
child tried to drop it but could not. 
She put her hand to her face, and both 
face and hand were badly burned before 
the mother could do anything, and she 
only a few steps from the child. The 
parents gathered together every cellu- 
loid article in the house and destroyed 
them all. A manufacturer of celluloid 
goods says: “It is quite erroneous to re- 
gard celluloid as in itself an explosive :” 
then gives a few valuable “dont’s.” 
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Don’t place hot curling tongs near your 
celluloid hair comb. Don’t drop a match 
on the celluloid back of a hair brush or 
hand glass after you have lighted the 
gas in your dressing room. Don’t use 
the celluloid handle of your paper cutter 
to press down the tobacco in your lighted 
pipe. Don’t put your celluloid beads 
near a light. Don’t hang a celluloid 
bead curtain where there is an unpro- 
tected light. Don’t keep loose matches 
in the same pocket with your celluloid 
ecard case or diary. Maria A. Hawley. 


» 1 wonder whether all good house- 
keepers know that when ONIONS are 
used for flavoring soups, a deep, rich 
color and a pleasant flavor are obtained 
if the outside skin is well washed and 
left on? L. F. W. 


¥ When there are little KITTENS I 
always see that the mother has warm 
food for the first two days, at least. 
Warmed milk is almost a necessity at 
this time, and if she craves water I let 
her have that with the chill removed. 
Anything else of which she is fond may 
be given her to eat, so long as it is not 
chilled, and as the little ones increase in 
size the amount of food given the mother 
should be increased. Don’t leave the 
babies’ bed in the dark too long, else on 
coming into the light they will be trou- 
bled with sore eyes. Dampness in their 
surroundings will invariably cause this, 
and a cold bed will bring on snutiles. 
Maude E. S. Hymers. 


¥ Very artistic portieres are made from 
leather called “binders’ scraps,” cut in 
strips one-half inch wide and tied in 
knots as we used to tie carpet rags. The 
more knots, the more effective the por- 
tiere. I have one made from a beautiful 
shade of green leather, purchased at a 
bookbinder’s at 

ten cents per . 
pound Six === 
pounds were re- 
quired. I also 

have two for 
single doors, 
made from 
leather with 

which law books 

are bound, and | 
this becomes i 
a lovely golden 
brown with age. 
I think this 
idea originated 
at the Roy- 


croft and is still so new as to be un- 

common. A loop is made at one end of 

each strip of leather and slipped on to 

= curtain pole. Katherine L. Cuth- 
rt. 


¥ Every mother who has children going 
to school knows how the pencils, pens 
and erasers are lost at the last moment. 
We have avoided much of the confusion 
which follows by making a HOLDER 
for these things. It is made of a piece 
of dark red goods of a good thickness on 
which are sewed five-inch strips of dif- 
ferent colored ribbons, making little 
pockets with spaces between; at the bot- 
tom between the ribbons are pockets for 
the erasers. When the ends of the rib- 
bons are fringed and the holder is hung 
up by a pretty cord or ribbon it proves 
to be something ornamental as well as 
useful. S. P. 


¥ One of the most annoying things 
against which a mother must contend is 
hearing children’s QUARRELS, each 
one bringing his side of the trouble. 
One little mother has met the problem 
in a satisfactory manner. She made an 
inexorable rule that all complaints 
should be brought to her in writing. 
She would listen to none other. Most of 
the time, of course, it was too much 
bother for the children to write it out in 
full; so they would quit and begin play- 
ing, as though nothing had happened. 
The few times that there was a written 
complaint, it was read, commented upon, 
and spelling and punctuation were cor- 
rected. In fact, the children thought it 
hardly paid to complain anyway. For 
the younger ones, who had not learned to 
write, she set apart certain hours that 
she would listen to their complaints. 
They would generally forget all about 
them before the hands of the clock 
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pointed at the hour. Now, of course, 
this wise mother kept her eyes and ears 
open, and really knew more about the 
causes for their troubles than they 
imagined, and generally reproved the 
offender. But her expedient stopped a 
flood of useless tattling and taught the 
children a lesson by which even grown- 
ups could profit. J. M. N. 


¥% When making up white goods of any 
kind I gather up all the scraps, cutting 
them into small pieces suitable for use 
in the kitchen for GREASING pans. 
When I am in a hurry they come in very 
handy and can be used and thrown away. 
A cup of old grease with a brush left in 
it is anything but hygienic. U.S. 


¥ Immediately upon receiving my Every- 
day Cook Book, I made an alphabetical 
INDEX of the individual recipes in each 
section, and pasted it into the book 
at the end of each section. Now, when 
I wish to make up my day’s menus, I first 
take stock of my “left-overs” and decide 
how and when I shall use them; then 1 
turn to the various sections of the cook 
book from which I need help, and I find, 
in much shorter time than formerly, just 
the suggestions and recipes that I need 
for my day’s meals. R. F. B 


¥ One housekeeper has found something 
better than the periodical boilings with 
various cleansing materials in order to 
remove the dark stains on the inside of 
the COFFEE POT, whether it be por- 
celain lined or of tin. If a tablespoon 
of salsoda be dropped in the pot, and 
boiling water poured over that, a rub 
with a mop will take off the stain like 
magic. Rinse out with more hot water, 
dry thoroughly, and your coffee pot will 
always be ready for the most rigid army 
inspection and best coffee making. Mrs 


F. E. P 


¥ The ladies of our church wished to 
raise money and®@ecided to hold a 
handkerchief BAZAR. Some weeks be- 
fore a rhyme was mailed to many of our 
distant friends and met with ready 
response. There were handkerchiefs 
galore, dainty lace and lawn squares, gay 
bandannas for dusters and sofa pillows, 
Fayal handkerchiefs for neckerchiefs and 
old ladies’ caps, handkerchiefs made in 
far away convents, and the nurses’ large 
kerchiefs which are so readily made 
into aprons and kimonos. Then, too, 
so many articles had been made out of 
handkerchiefs, babies’ caps, corset covers, 
pincushion covers, sofa pillows, dainty 
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undergarments, aprons trimmed with 
handkerchief corners and ever so many 
stocks and the popular collar and cuff 
sets. The bazar cleared over one hun- 
dred dollars. Frances Barnard. 


¥% A girl who is always originating new 
things sent out little notes of invita- 
tion asking her friends to a “rubbering 
party.” The missives were worded in 
the usual way except that at the bottom 
of each sheet we found the words, 
“Admittance, some old RUBBER— 
overshoes, worn-out mackintoshes, rubber 
gloves, et cetera.” The name sounded 
slangy but the affair didn’t prove so. 
Elizabeth had discovered that there was 
a sale for old rubber and she had simply 
taken this means of collecting for her 
pet charity. When we had all deposited 
our burden in the center of the parlor 
floor it made a goodly heap, which our 
hostess afterward sold. We had games 
and refreshments. M. D. 


¥ A great many households have come to 
appreciate the efficacy of COLLODION ; 
but when a second demand is made upon 
this “first aid to the injured,” the tiny 
camel’s-hair brush for applying it is 
ordinarily found totally useless. To 
prevent this, the brush should be wiped 
with a clean piece of soft muslin; 
which means that the bristles should be 
spread apart and treated thoroughly to 
the wiping process, immediately after 
use. Dipping into alcohol seems to make 
this work easier. One brush ean thus 
be made to do duty many times. S. Y. 


Levis. 
® A leaded PINCUSHION is a great 


convenience. Take a worn-out flatiron 
and build around the bottom a cushion 
of padding, with the outer layer of emery 
powder. You will find this excellent to 
pin the cloth to in basting or running 
a hand sewn seam. If it has a handle 
you can gild it and use it to hang your 
thimble basket and other trifles on. 
Eleanor Harrington. 


¥ Almost everyone has a collection of sou- 
venir POSTAL CARDS sent by friends. 
Instead of lying around gathering dust 
on tables and letter racks, or hidden in 
envelopes in company with old letters, 
they can be utilized for decoration with 
fine effect. For instance, in one house- 
hold a beautiful frieze over a set of 
bookshelves is fashioned of the figures of 
Fra Angelico’s angels on postal cards 
sent to one of the members of the family 
by a friend from Florence. In the same 
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house there is a handsome screen made 
of views of famous places in Europe, also 
on postal ecards. Another house has 
under the library mantel a movable 
frieze of illustrated postal cards, which 
is remarkably effective. Such a frieze is 
easily constructed by taking two long 
strips of wood the length of the mantel 
and fastening short transverse pieces 
across from one to the other. Into the 
spaces thus formed the cards can be 
easily slipped. F. 


® \Vhen mother is making BABY’S 
short clothes she will find it a great sav- 
ing of labor if she will do these two 
things: make the neck bands of the 
little dresses a trifle larger than neces- 
sary, then draw very narrow tape 
through. When making the sleeves cut 
them a little longer than needed and sew 
two horizontal tucks below the elbow. 
Baby grows very fast and as the arms 
lengthen the tucks can be let out, and 
the tape is not drawn so tight. In this 
way the dresses will last much longer 
without being outgrown. B. Emma 
Short. 


¥ \t a church supper I attended, the 
menu was served on the a la carte plan, 
and each patron received in a neat en- 
velope a typewritten RECIPE for pre- 
paring the dish ordered; the proceeds 
derived from this novel plan were 
largely in excess of all previous efforts. 
Eleanor Marchant. 


¥ To clean a SWEATER of delicate 
color, lay on a sheet, cover with fuller’s 
earth or French chalk, cover with the 
remaining portion of the sheet and 
leave for several days. If very badly 
soiled, however, it must be washed like 
a white one, using a pinch of dye the 
color of the sweater, in the last rinsing 
water. Any mending should be done 
before the garment is washed, to have as 
little handling as possible after cleans- 
ing. The sheet containing the sweater 
can be pinned by the corners to two 
lines put up in the laundry, allowing 
the sheet to sag a little in the middle, 
so as to leave the sweater in a bunch. 
A sweater ruined by hanging out to dry 
can be washed over again in this way, 
which often restores the shape so that 
it is wearable, if not “as good as new.” 
If one cares to take the trouble, the 
sweater can be drawn up, before it is 
wet, with a length of the wool of which 
it is made, or of ordinary knitting 
cotton. Draw up the sleeves and the 


body by sewing the cotton in with large 
stitches. This cotton may be removed 
after the garment is thoroughly dry. 
A girl who had a sweater spoiled in 
washing sewed tapes on the back, and 
passed a length of white elastic tape 
through each. The slightly ruffled ap- 
pearance of the sweater was not un- 
pleasing, many thinking it was the 
pattern of the stitch used in making. 
Another girl ripped out the sweater 
she had made during vacation and knit- 
ted it all over again, with a little help 
when she was busy. The best way is to 
be careful in laundering and handling 
the garment. Mary Taylor-Ross. 


% There were so many things to buy, 
that I decided to go without the covered 
pudding DISH, which is so useful to 
disguise the porcelain in which the 
pudding or other dainty is cooked. My 
chafing-dish, much to my delight, sup- 


_ plied the need. With the water pan and 


the cover, I had as pretty a dish for 
my puddings as could have been bought. 
Of course the dishes with very elaborate 
and dome-shaped covers would not do, 
but mine has a low cover with a simple 


beading around the edge. C. L. C. 


¥ One of the most durable materials I 
have ever found for kimonos and dress- 
ing sacques is INDIA PRINT. The 
material is like an excellent quality of 
pereale without dressing. The figures 
are stamped, not woven, on it, but they 
will not wash off if used for years. The 
indigo blue and white is particularly 
effective for kimonos. India print is 
always kept in the upholstery depart- 
ments, but is seldom sold by the smaller 
stores, as it as an imported article. M. 


® My little boy was almost always catch- 
ing COLD during the winter, and 
nothing that I could do would seem to 
prevent it; he would go to bed seemingly 
well and wake up choked and sneezing; 
finally I realized that the head of his bed 
was placed directly against a north out- 
side wall and that this wall was distinctly 
cold to the touch. Since his bed was 
iron, with the usual open rods in place 
of the old-fashioned wooden headboard 
(by the way, that very same _ head- 
board had some decided advantages, for 
it certainly did keep off drafts), the cold 
air had free play over the little fellow’s 
head and neck and was responsible for 
the unaccountable colds. After I moved 
the bed out several inches from the wall 
and threw a heavy blanket over the head 
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in such a way that it came well down 
below the mattress, he slept much better 
and the uncomfortable, wretched colds 
were at anend. F, B. 


¥ My ring, a large and fine opal sur- 
rounded with small diamonds, I had 
always guarded from water, and from 
possible knocks; but, through thought- 
lessness, I ruined it one night at a con- 
cert. May my experience be a warning 
to others). My OPAL was turned in 
on the under side of my hand, on ac- 
count of gloves, which, unfortunately, I 
did not remove during the performance. 
Consequently it came in direct contact 
with the rings on my other hand every 
time I clapped, with the result that 
when I looked at my hands there were 
two large holes in my gloves, a bit of 
powdered stone on the inside and an 
empty circlet of diamonds. E. F. 


% The legs of partly worn woven under- 


wear make the nicest covers for. 


BROOMS to be used in cleaning ceilings 
and side walls. Cut the leg off as near 
the waist as possible. Stitch across two 
for a bag and draw over the broom, tying 
in place with tape. They clean well, 
wash easily and are cheap. Mrs L. S. 
Pease. 


% A little plan of ours might prove use- 
ful to “A Doctor’s Wife” and others. 
We had a local carpenter cut from a 


four by six joist four lengths, each meas- 
uring fourteen inches. In the top of 
each length, with a two-inch auger, he 
bored a shallow hole one inch deep. In 
case of sickness we set our props in place, 


one beside each leg of the invalid’s bed, 
remove the casters and lift the bed four- 
teen inches, the metal legs of the bed 
fitting imto the auger holes. It is a 
simple device and yet it saves the nurse 
much fatigue. To make everything as 
secure as possible, my husband fastened 
two hinges to each of the two props 
next to the wall, securing the other 
half of each hinge to the baseboard, 
The entire cost was fifty-six cents, 
Mrs 8S. W. B. 


% One of my difficulties in home dress- 
making was finding something for stocks 
or COLLARS which would not break 
or wrinkle after being a short time in 
use. The very best thing for this pur- 
pose is grosgrain belting ribben. I take 
a small “V” in the middle of the front 
to give a good shape. Nearly every 
serap bag contains pieces of this old 
belting, it was used so generally a few 
years ago, and any color will answer, as 
the material covers it on the outside, 
and the facing inside. This is a perfect 
substitute for canvas, as it does not break 
down nor cut through the edges of the 
material. M. F, Pinkham. 


% As there are only my husband and 
myself I have difficulty often in keep- 
ing CABBAGE fresh until used. We 
have a very large porcelain refrigerator, 
but even then my cabbage would wilt. 
It occurred to me that the cabbage might 
be kept like celery, which is always better 
for wrapping it in a wet cloth and kept 
on ice for a time before using. I did 
this with the cabbage except that I kept 
it as before in the lower part of the 
refrigerator and it kept fresh until I 
used it all. Mrs E. P. C. 


I hardly know how to do without a 
LOOFAH, of which so few have any 
knowledge. It is a dried, gourd-like, 
fibrous growth that I buy at a dimg- 
store for seven cents. I split it down 
two sides, flatten it out, and cut again 
crosswise, thus making four pieces nearly 
square. One serves for a wash rag, 
keeping an excellent lather when rubbed 
once on the soap, and holding its wide 
shape as a cloth will not. The inner 
side is rougher than the outer side, but 
either cleanses thoroughly without 
scratching. One piece I use to wash 
dishes. It can be squeezed into a glass 
easily, or if not squeezed, will stay spread 
out over a wide surface, and by its slight 
roughness cleans egg, grease and other 
things more quickly than a cloth, and is 
itself easily cleansed. One piece I use 
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to rub my body with, when my eczema 
gets very troublesome. It is sanitary, 
leaves no marks, and gives quick relief 
from itching. The loofah is a little stiff 
at first, but soon becomes more limber. 
It lasts quite a while, and when it tears 
apart I sew the pieces into one, by lap- 
ping the edges and stitching. Nellie G. 
Wells. 


# I have learned to cook PRUNES to 
perfection, as I think. Rinse them in 
cold water, pour over boiling water and 
drain quickly. Put to soak in cold 
water, add a piece of salteratus or soda 
about the size of small pea, to a pint; 
cook in the same water, A few slices of 
orange or lemon peel improves this. ‘The 
prunes cook quickly, retain their shape 
and are tender skinned. J. E. Edwards, 


For the benefit of inexperienced 
mothers it may be well to mention that 
it is safer to give baby MEDICINE 
from something different than the tea- 
spoon with which he is fed. One baby 
of my acquaintance, after a nauseous 
dose from a teaspoon, positively refused 
to touch any and everything offered him 
from a spoon for two months afterward. 
Mrs E. H. 


¥ With two quarts of GASOLINE on 
woolen cloths, we removed two years of 
Chicago coal dust from a nine by twelve- 
foot Axminster rug, lifting the soot of 
the soft coal flat and calling back the 
original brightness) And ammonia— 
well, my wife finds that paint and all 
other dirt on windows relax their grip 
in hot haste when she wets their feet in 
the volatile salts, while the mirror whose 
face is thus bathed reflects the good 
nature of the sweetest face that looks 
into it. J.C. A. 


¥ A woman in a New England city sup- 
ports herself by furnishing a noontime 
LUNCH to the high school children 
in the basement of one of the nearby 
schools. She gets up about 4 o’clock 
every morning of the school year, makes 
her soup and bakes her bread and cakes 
for the following day’s campaign. At 
9 o’clock she takes her food across to 
the school building and then prepares it 
for the quarter to 12 lunch. At first 
she tried to obey the school trustees and 
furnish a strictly hygienic lunch with 
no pies or cake, but the children con- 
tinued to buy of a neighboring baker 
greasy tarts, fancy crackers and pickles. 
Now, she always has one kind of thick 
soup at five cents a plate, good substan- 
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tial ham and chicken sandwiches at 
three and five cents each, respectively, 
an attractive assortment of buns, gin- 
gerbread, cup custards and light fancy 
cakes, varying from one to three cents 
each; also milk and cocoa for two cents 
a cup. The teachers also patronize her 
lunch counter and often order some 
special little delicacy in advance. She 
finds the work hard, but she makes a 
good living, has the long summer vaca- 
tion and enjoys being with the children. 
Frances Bernard. 


¥I was a bride of only a few months, 
and thought I knew, at least, how to fry 
EGGS, but invariably they were black 
at the bottom. An elderly friend to 
whom I told my trouble asked: “New 
frying pan?” “Yes.” “How did you 
season it?” “With salt and pepper,” I 
replied. “Oh, I mean the pan, not the 
eggs,” she said; “season that new frying 
pan by frying the fat rind of ham in it 
for some time, and you will have no 
further trouble.” M. Z. 


¥ “No curved tines for me,” said a 
friend as he plunged his carving fork 
into a roast of beef. “I had this fork 
made for me and will use no other.” 


—— 


Besides being straight the tines were 
of substantial thickness, though sharp- 
pointed, and rather close together. Above 
them, to protect the hand when cutting 
toward one’s self, was a cross at angles 
with the handle, the ends enlarged as 
tiny spheres. J. E, T. 


®% A fashionable stationer was selling 
“Directoire’? DINNER CARDS, a style 
which is all the rage, and these cards had 
wee ladies in pronouncedly Directoire 
costume ornamenting their white sur- 
faces. My friend saw her opportunity. 
She went to the library and overhauled 
the shelves where the French costume 
books are stocked. By sketching from the 
colored plates and modifying the figures 
with pretty modern faces, she turned 
out several dozens of very attractive 
cards. They sold right away and she is 
still making them. Sometimes she 
paints the figure at the top of the card 
and again at the side, while one style 
has the card cut away at the top leaving 
half of the figures in relief. The shops 
for which she works occasionally pre- 
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scribe the sort of cards to be used, but 
another sort is made of rough water 
color paper. These costume cards ought 
to be full of possibilities for anyone who 
does sketching and color work, there are 
so many “styles” in the field. M. D. 


# TI have heard it said there is money 
awaiting the woman who will patent a 
device for keeping on a large hat while 


driving in the wind. My neighbor offers 
the following original idea: Stretch a 
fine black silk cord across the front of 
the hat and on top of the brim, as 
shown in the illustration, fastening it 
on each edge with a veil pin; pass it 
along the sides of your face and tie it 
together over your hair at the back. Try 
it, if you want to prove that the hat 
cannot blow upward in front. K. 


My SHEETS and tablecloths for 
years became worn through the center 
from hanging so carefully on the clothes- 
line, always in the same place. Now I 
hang them double, pin by the hems and 
dry without stretching a crease through 
the center. When they become worn it 
will be on the hems, where it can easily 
be repaired. N. C. W. 


The best discovery I have ever made 
is, that SYSTEM is the housekeeper’s 
best aid. Does it not make the duties of 
the home into mere drudgery? Just the 
contrary. There is much of the work in 
the home that will ever be mechanical, 
no matter how you struggle against 
monotony, and that should run smoothly. 
Plan one phase of your work at a time, 
carefully, then follow it faithfully until 
it so becomes a part of yourself that you 
do it almost without thought and little 
effort. In a short time you will find 
yourself doing one thing while your mind 
runs on freely planning for something 
else or dwelling on something pleasant 


and restful. For example, as soon as the 
small gentleman who occupies a corner 
of my room, awakes and is dressed, [ 
invariably go to the room, raise the 
shades high, throw open the windows, 
hang the nightclothes to air, uncover 
the bed, pull back the curtain from the 
closet doorway and open a door or win- 
dow in the adjoining room to insure free 
circulation of air. I have done this at 
so nearly the same time in just the same 
way for so long that recently I did it 
all perfectly without realizing that I 
had done it, till something brought it to 
mind, and I remembered, too, that my 
mind was, at the time, healthfully occu- 
pied with something pleasant and good. 
This is not “working without your mind” 
in the careless sense. Mrs F. A. C. 


¥ Monday is literally a BANANA bar. 
gain day because there is no sale for 
them on Sunday and they ripen rapidly. 
To be sure, some of them may be a bit 
dark in color, but, provided they are scill 
firm and hard, this only improves them 
in the connoisseur’s eye, since it proves 
that they have reached that mealy stage 
in which they are ripe and best fitted 
for the table. F. B. 


¥ Nearly all the wool frocks my little 
girl wears during the winter, I cut down 
to serve as GUIMPE FROCKS during 
the spring and fall. Generally the 
sleeves and neck get worn and soiled 
first, the rest of the frock having 
another season’s wear in it if worn over 
a guimpe. I cut the upper part of the 
frock off where a yoke would come and 
the sleeves off just above the elbows. I 
face them firmly, then if they need a 
touch of trimming I finish them with a 
row or two of narrow black velvet ribbon. 
As a rule cotton frocks are too far gone 
to convert into guimpe dresses, although 
occasionally one does find a chambray 
or pique with lasting and washing qual- 
ities which are unusual, then it may be 
transformed to do duty for a month or 
two over a white guimpe. C. 


TI think men of family will be repaid 
if they find their RECREATION after 
business hours among their children 
rather than at the club or alone in their 
dens. Until our little girl was a year 
old, my husband seemed to think the care 
of her should be entirely mine. He had 
one day each week at home, beside Sun- 
day, owing to the fact that he was 
employed on a newspaper and worked 
late Saturday night. One Monday he 
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surprised me by asking if I would like 
to go for an outing and leave baby with 
him. I gratefully accepted at once. He 
did take care of the baby and tried to do 
a little housework beside. In the latter 
he failed. The baby wanted all of his 
attention. When I returned he wanted 
to know how I ever managed to get any 
housework done. Since that day he has 
given me a great deal of his spare time, 
not because I have asked it, but because 
he realized that my time was more full 
of work than his and my time for recre- 
ation much less. Maude P. Ingalls. 


» When I buy new DOLL heads, either 
bisque or metal, I fill them with cotton 
before attaching to the bodies. This pre- 
vents the eyes falling in and also enables 
her ladyship, if of bisque, to withstand 
harder falls than she otherwise could. 

» A new use for an old PIANO STOOL 
of fine wood has been found. The up- 
holstery was removed and on the stool 
was securely fastened a box, laid on its 
side and a shelf put in it. The whole 
was neatly sandpapered, stained to 
match the legs of the stool and then 
given a coat of varnish. On top of the 
box is placed the big dictionary, where 
it is always ready for use and where it 
can be revolved in a most convenient 
manner to any hight or position. In the 
box, on the shelf and bottom are placed 
the magazines of the month, and the 
daily papers, which must be at hand, but 
litter the room. This is really a useful 
homemade piece of furniture. E. M. L. 


¥ When preparing the bacon for lunch, I 
was very much annoyed with the knife 
I was obliged to use in trimming off 
the rinds. Just then I thought of the 
kitchen SHEARS—not, however, the 
ones used to trim lamp wicks. The work 
was better and more rapidly done and 
with less waste L. P. 


% When my little nephew came to have 
his PENCIL sharpened, I was busy and 
I chanced to see a piece of No 1 sand- 
paper on the shelf, which was just the 
thing, as the pencil could be sharpened 
without soiling my fingers. I always 
have a sheet handy now. Teddie’s Aunt. 


¥ I wish women who do their own house- 
work would guard against ACCIDENTS 
to the little ones. Keep a special set of 
playthings on a shelf in the kitchen and 
put the toddler behind a chair fence with 
them whenever you have to carry hot 
things about the kitchen. Make a rule 
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never to pass anything hot over a child’s 
head, not even a teacup. The most careful 
hand may slip. Mrs Percy L. Wright. 


¥ An exquisite little spoon of Russian 
enamel work, blue and gold, was utilized 
by the recipient as a BREASTPIN, 
with happy results. A jeweler equipped 
it with a pin, with the convex side of the 
bowl outward, and the tiny spoon looks 
as if it had been originally intended for 
this purpose. J. 


# A hospitable hostess with no maid, 
when she has guests at meals, has a smail 
TABLE at her right, upon which she slips 
the dishes that have been used and from 
which she serves the dessert without ris- 
ing from her seat. If a maid is kept the 
tea and vegetables may be served from 
this handy little buffet, and the maid 
need only be summoned to clear the table 
for dessert. Susan Foster Deacon. 


® A sheet of fine, thin, white paper 
dipped into a thick solution of gum 
arabic and pressed between two dry sheets 
renders the three transparent when dry. 
I use it for TRACING purposes, as it 
can either be written or painted upon. 
L. J. C. E. 


® Here is a good point I learned from 
a dressmaker. In making BUTTON- 
HOLES, if the material is of the sort 
which frays easily like the voile so much 
used now, first mark the buttonhole, 
then before cutting the cloth stiten it 
about on the,sewing machine, and cut 
between the two rows of stitching. This 
not only makes a firm foundation for 
the embroidery, but effectually prevents 
the material from “frazzling.” Mrs 


W. EL 


® I keep a small box handy and into it 
go all the tiny bottles, bits of ribbon, 
gay cards, scraps of silk, samples, little 
boxes, and, in fact, everything that comes 
under the general head of TRASH in a 
home where there are no children. When 
I have little people visiting me I bring 
out my box and the contents are hailed 


with delight. M. 


¥% To clean and brighten OIL PAINT- 
INGS, an artist friend tells me, sponge 
the painting very carefully with a pure 
soap and lukewarm water and dry thor- 
oughly with a soft cloth. With a piece 
of chamois skin dipped in sweet oil, rub 
all over the surface of the picture. The 
result will be a pleasant surprise. This 
cannot injure the finest work of art in 
the least. Kathryn Wise Hammond. 
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Luncheons and Dinners 
By Mrs H. C. T. 


The menus which follow describe 
luncheons and dinners given by friends 
of the writer. The first four, in order, 
were gotten up at homes where there is 
but one servant, and can be readily car- 
ried out in such a household. The 
recipes in nearly every instance can be 
found in the cook books; the two ap- 
pended are not so common. The mate- 
rials likewise are generally available, 
excepting cassava bread, which is kept 
in stock in the winter by fine grocers 
in the large cities. Following are the 
menus: 


Luncheon 


Grape fruit with bar-le-duc 
Creamed salmon Potato balls 
Cucumbers with French dressing 
Rolls 
Sweetbreads on toast 
Mixed French vegetables Olives 
Chicken croquettes French peas Jelly 
Tomato and lettuce salad Cheese sticks 
Ice cream served in little boats 
Cakes Candies Marrons 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Green pea soup Browned crackers 
Escalloped halibut in ramekins 
Olives Finger rolls 
Roast turkey 
Browned mashed potato in fancy shapes 
Creamed turnip Orange salad Jelly 
Celery salad Rolls Salted almonds 
Ice cream in fancy forms Cakes 
Thin butter wafers Edam cheese 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Oysters on shell Celery Rolls 
Tomato soup Browned buttered crackers 
Deviled lobster in shell Olives 


Broiled partridge Fried sweet potatoes 
Creamed French peas 
Tomato and lettuce salad 


Salted almonds 


Cheese wafers 


~ 


Vanilla ice cream with brandied peaches 


Sponge cake 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Rolls 


Veal breads 


Peas Olives 


Grape fruit with Maraschino cherries, in 


glasses 
Julienne soup 


Browned buttered crackers 


Celery 
Escalloped salmon 
Cucumbers with French dressing 
Bread and butter sandwiches 
Cheesed potato 


French marmalade 
Celery, cabbage and almond salad, served 


in pepper cups 
Vanilla ice cream, maple sauce 


Cassava bread 


Angel cake Macaroons 
Coffee Salted nuts Candy 
Luncheon 


Grape fruit in glasses 


Bouillon with lemon slices 


Fried lobster, tartare sauce Olives 
Beef tenderloins broiled 
Escalloped potato 

Orange ice in orange cups 
Chicken terrapin 
Bread and butter sandwiches 
Asparagus salad 
Creamed cheese 
Mousse with chocolate ice cream 
Angel cake 


Glace grapes 


Candy 


Coffee 


Mushrooms 


Pastry sticks 


Ginger 


A progressive dinner 


After one or two courses, each man 
took his napkin and water glass and 
moved up to the next lady. Following 
is the menu: 
Oysters on the shell, served with lemon 


and horse radish 
Finger rolls 


Consomme, with thinly shaved American 


cheese, passed in a small dish 
Bread sticks 


Escalloped lobster in shells 


Finger rolls 
Raspberry ice 


Rolls 


Olives 
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Sweetbread patties French peas 
Venison steaks Potato croquettes 
Creamed mushrooms 
Quail on toast 
Grape fruit salad with French dressing 
Salted almonds 
Biseuit tortoni Small cakes 
Oranges Pears Grapes 
Coffee Candy 


Chicken Terrapin 

Cut chicken that has been boiled the 
day before into small pieces, about two 
and one-half cups. Put into a saucepan 
with one ounce of butter, one-half salt- 
spoon of red pepper, a pinch of salt, and 
cook five minutes. Add a wineglassful 
of Madeira wine and boil three minutes. 
Have beaten the yolks of three eggs, to 
which is added one-half pint of cream 
and a little dust of flour. Add to the 
chicken, gently stirring until it thickens. 
Serve very hot, with strips of buttered 
toast, or with bread and butter sand- 
wiches, 
Mousse with Chocolate Ice Cream 

Line a melon mold with a fairly 
rich chocolate ice cream, about one and 
one-half inches in thickness. Make a 
mousse from the following recipe: Dis- 
solve one tablespoon of granulated gela- 
tine in one-quarter cup of water, add 
one-half cup powdered sugar and a 
pinch of salt. Strain carefully into 
one pint of cream which has been fla- 
vored with vanilla. Pack this firmly 
inside the ice cream, cover and pack in 
ice and salt for awhile before serving. 


A Valentine Party 


By L. H. W. 


Last year I went to such a pretty and 
appropriate card party on February four- 
teenth, that I think it is worth describ- 
ing. The invitations were written on 
correspondence cards with a pen and ink 
sketch of two hearts and an arrow in one 
corner. Each guest was requested to 
write a valentine and address it to some 
other guest. As we entered the house 
there was a very clever imitation of a 
post box by the door into which we were 
directed to drop our valentines. It was 
made of a wooden box with a rounding 
top of thin cardboard, the whole covered 
with silver paper and marked “U S Mail” 
in letters cut from red paper. 

Of course, we played “hearts,” and the 
score cards were heart-shaped, as well as 
the little red markers which we stuck 
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upon them. The prizes were a plaster 
cupid for the best score among the men 
and a heart-shaped, silver-topped cold 
cream jar for the winner among the girls. 
There were also two booby prizes, a candy 
heart and an elaborate lace valentine. 
The supper table was unusually pretty. 
Down the center, over the white cloth, 
was laid a red satin ribbon, about eight 
inches wide, on which were placed heart- 
shaped dishes of silver and glass holding 
the olives, bonbons and salted nuts. The 
candles had red shades and in the center 
of the table was a tall vase of red car- 
nations. We had creamed oysters and 
creamed chicken in heart-shaped patty 
cases, sandwiches cut out with a heart- 
shaped cooky cutter, ice cream served in 
red paper cases of the prevailing shape, 
and, of course, small cakes to match. 
With the coffee came the distribution of 
the valentines, each person reading the 
one that he or she received. Finally the 
hostess announced the engagement of her 
sister. A most fitting climax, was it not? 


St Valentine in Simplicity 


By Annie Graham Rockfellow 


A smiling cupid sketched in red ink 
was at the head of informal notes which 
called a company together for St Val- 
entine’s evening. The fact that no 
prizes were ziven did not seem to lessen 
the interest in the games, the first of 
which was hearts, of course. This was 
by way of introduction, as everyone 
knew it, and it was followed by tele- 
grams. Pads the size of a telegram 
blank and red pencils were passed and 
each one was asked to write a telegram 
using the letters of the word “valen- 
tines.” One reading, “Very angry. 
Send Edward nine tents immediately. 
Notify E— 8 .’ was voted among 
the best, perhaps because the, name of 
one of the party was brought in. An- 
other one read: “Very anxious. Let 
Em notify Tom I never entered shop,” 

About the time these were finished 
the doorbell rang and a valentine was 
found for the child of the family. 
Another ring was thought to herald a 
second, but instead there was a mail bag 
containing a valentine for each guest. 
They were of the simplest make, but on 
a blank page of each was printed a funny 
rhyme or limerick to the recipient, not 
so much on the love order as the tease. 
The mail bag was of canvas with “US 
Mail” worked on and fasteners put on to 
represent brass nails. 
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A heart-shaped dish was passed hold- 
ing red hearts about two inches across, 
On the under side of each was written 


the name of one of the guests, and all. 


were asked to be very secret as to the 
name on the heart she drew and to write 
a toast in rhyme to that person. When 
these were finished there was an adjourn- 
ment to the dining room. There were 
red shades on the candelabra and a red 
cardboard arrow at each place with the 
name in white ink. There would have 
been paper napkins with red hearts and 
arrows but the local dealers did not have 
them in stock until the Fourth of July. 
Tomato woodcock was served from the 
chafing-dish on toast cut with a heart- 
shaped cutter. The sandwiches were 
also heart-shaped, and coffee warmed the 
hearts of the drinkers. The candies were 
the old-fashioned heart mottoes. Before 
leaving the table the toasts were read 
and caused much amusement. 


Cupid’s Night 
By Hilda Richmond 


After each man had written his idea 
of a model proposal and each lady had 
racked her brain to pen an acceptance 
that would be a prize winner, the hostess 
collected the folded slips and read each 
epistle aloud, to the great amusement 
of the guests. Instead of signing their 
own names numbers were used, and oppo- 
site the numbers on small tablets the 
guests wrote the names of the writers as 
nearly as they could guess them from 
the language of the letters. There was a 
prize of a fountain pen for the one hay- 
ing the most names correct, and while 
the host hastily ran over the lists in 
another room to decide who was the 
winner, the hostess read all the notes 
aloud once more and the guests voted on 
which was the best in each class as well 
as the poorest. 

A bachelor, who had never been known 
to look at a girl, as a young matron 
expressed it, won a copy of Romeo and 
Juliet, and a man known to be happily 
married had such a clumsy declaration 
of love on his sheet of paper that he 
was unanimously awarded the Complete 
Guide to Letter Writing. The winner 
of the first prize among the ladies was the 
wife of the man who won the guide, 
while the booby prize fell to a young lady 
who could not count her admirers on the 
fingers of one hand. 

After the prizes had been awarded the 
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unmarried guests were requested to take 
rows of chairs ranged primly along one 
side of the room while the married people 
were the audience. The hostess was the 
schoolmistress in Cupid’s school, and 
some of the answers to the questions she 
propounded convulsed even the pupils 
themselves. The bachelor was at the 
head of the class before school had been 
in session five minutes for answering 
“Mush” when the teacher asked, “What 
is the favorite food of lovers?’ Half the 
class missed, “Who is the most popular 
man?” but a young lady guessed “A 
lover,” which was right, because all the 
world loves a lover. The bachelor drifted 
to the foot of the class slowly but surely 
and narrowly missed the booby prize by 
answering “April first” when the ques- 
tion, “What is Cupid’s favorite day?” 
was put to him. Of course he should 
have said “Every day,” but he didn’t. 

Partners for the dainty supper were 
found by matching cards that the hostess 
pinned on the guests. Dante hunted till 
he found his Beatrice, John Alden cap- 
tured Priscilla without any trouble, for 
Miles Standish was nowhere to be seen, 
Jack and Jill were soon mated, and the 
whole company of historic lovers marched 
to the dining room. There was nothing 
of the “honey and rose leaf” character 
to the lunch, though the followers of 
Cupid are popularly supposed to be able 
to subsist on such viands, and all did jus- 
tice to the sandwiches, salads, cake and 
ices. 

There were heart-shaped ices and the 
place cards were decorated with cupids 
and true lovers’ knots, while a cluster of 
bride roses were in a slender vase on a 
centerpiece embroidered with lovers’ 
knots in palest blue. The favors were 
heart-shaped boxes filled with bonbons 
and the covers painted with fat little love 
gods. Old-fashioned candy kisses were 
strewn over the table, and so were green 
candy pickles, supposed to be the especial 
diet of love-sick youths, 

A general discussion as to the best love 
story followed the refreshments, and it 
was really astonishing how widely differ- 
ent the opinions were. From Isaac and 
Rebekah of Bible timesto the latest novel 
hot off the press, the favorite lovers were 
dragged forward by their admirers. Three 
people contended for John Halifax, so 
they drew lots for the prize, a copy of 
Tennyson’s Idyls of the King. Oddly 
enough no one had mentioned Launcelot 
and Elaine. A dime novel of the trash- 
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jest character fell to the man who men- 
tioned the most obscure book, and he was 
bidden to improve his tastes with it. 


Our Club Cook Book 


By Mrs Paedagogue 


In our year book this meeting ap- 
peared under the title Club Cook Book, 
and the names of the chairman and her 
associates on the committee were given 
as editor-in-chief and associate editors. 

When we went to the meeting, held at 
the elegant new home of the club bride, 
the hostess, the president and the editor 
received us in the broad hall, and sug- 
gested to us that we see the dining room 
and the library before the beginning of 
the meeting. In the dining room we 
found the polished table fair with dainty 
doilies and silver and flowers. But the 
most attractive part of the table’s bur- 
den was the prettily garnished dishes 
constituting a substantial luncheon, 
together with some good things not usu- 
ally seen at that meal. We could only 
admire the feast—we might not taste it 
then; so we had time to see the attrac- 
tions in the library before the meeting 
legan. In this room was a display of all 
kinds of new labor-saving machines and 
utensils for the kitchen. The house- 
wives assembled found the exhibit fasci- 
nating, and it had been no trouble to the 
committee, who had simply given the 
men in town who sell kitchen furnish- 
ings an invitation to show their wares, 
The shopkeepers brought their goods, 
arranged them, took them back, and 
thanked the committee for the opportu- 
nity to bring them to the notice of the 
club women. 

Fifteen minutes later than usual, that 
the members might have opportunity to 
see both these displays, the meeting of 
the club was called to order and the usual 
routine of business was gone through 
with as quickly as possible. Then the 
session was put into the hands of the 
cook book editors, 

As the first number on the program 
one of the assistant editors read to us 
about twenty recipes, giving with each 
the name of the club member who con- 
tributed it. We had all:brought with us 
notebooks and pencils, in accordance with 
a request which the committee had made 
at the previous meeting, and we copied 
the recipes as read. Nearly all the rules 
given during the afternoon are especial 
favorites, not found in printed books. 
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Next, four of the “club daughters” 
appeared and distributed napkins, plates, 
forks and spoons. Then the dishes from 
the table were passed in proper luncheon 
order and each of us received a portion. 

It had required some ingenuity to 
arrange this bill of fare. ‘the editor 
asked the club women to give her the 
names of dishes that they would be 
willing to furnish. From these lists the 
committee arranged their menu and 
notified each lady what they wished from 
her. A few dainties “old style” were 
introduced not common to luncheons, 
but included in this by request. 

The bill of fare consisted of oyster 
sandwiches, salmon timbales with hol- 
landaise sauce, shredded potatoes, 
chicken salad, cheese straws, Indian pud- 
ding, O S, whipped cream, raised cake, 
O §, sour cream cookies, O S, nut cake, 
tea punch, stuffed figs, toffee, penuche. 

After we had eaten our samples of all 
these good things, the other editor read 
the recipes for them, which also went 
into our notebooks. So, in addition to 
an especially social afternoon and a good 
luncheon, we received a useful souvenir 
in our little collection of recipes. It 
was suggested to the editors that they 
have a cook book printed, and such a 
feature might be desirable and profitable 
in some clubs. 


A VALenTINE Party—Pretty portieres 
may be made of red paper hearts cut 
about four inches wide by stringing 
them on white baby ribbon and putting 
them on the portiere pole with the end 
strings touching the floor. Graduate 
the length of the strings to the center of 
the pole. The hearts strung may be tied 
to the chandelier and taken to the four 
corners of the room, also taken from the 
chandelier to the four corners of the 
table. A novel idea for selecting part- 
ners for supper is as follows: As each 
lady leaves the dressing room, pin to her 
dress a red heart tied with white ribbon, 
her name written on the heart, and on 
each gentleman’s coat pin a key cut 
from white cover paper and tied with 
red ribbon. Take a common door key 
for a pattern. These will cause much 
guessing until time for refreshments. 
Pin a sheet on the wall and have each 
lady’s red heart pinned on the sheet. 
Give each gentleman three shots with a 
bow and arrow at one of the hearts. If 
he pierces one he then finds the lady 
whose name is on the heart and gives 


her his key. Mrs W. S. MeKowan. 
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Leaks in the Domestic Treasury 


II—The Waste of Eggs 
By Irma Helen Hotchkiss 


It is often claimed that eggs are so 
valuable as food that they cannot be 
wasted. To a certain extent this may 
be true, but at this season, when they 
are at their highest, it pays to use them 
guardedly and study their use carefully. 

A New York housekeeper, turned sub- 
urbanite, found herself without an egg in 
the house. After a study of the subject 
she no longer regards eggs as indispen- 
sable. While their total exclusion is 
probably not the best economy, it would 
indeed be well if more housekeepers could 
profit by such an experience. 

In the first place, use at this time of 
year desserts which do not require so 
generous a foundation of eggs as is 
employed in many custards, cakes, pud- 
dings and sauces. There are many such 
if you only look for them and recognize 
them. Eggs in custards may be replaced 
with gelatine to some extent, and in 
many of the very rich custards, cakes, 
and other dishes as well, several may 
often be left out altogether and still a 
palatable and nutritious dish be provided. 
Do not, on the other hand, go to making 
cheap cakes. When guardedly done it is 
often possible enough to substitute a 
tablespoon of cornstarch for one egg 
when the egg is used for thickening, or 
a little baking powder where it is used to 
leaven, but the range of possibilities is 
comparatively small, and cannot be suc- 
cessfully enlarged at random. 

In the second place, make every egg 
you use go as far as possible and count 
for something. For instance, in bread- 
ing various foodstuffs, if possible do it 
with milk; if that is not possible, use 
part milk or water with the egg. Trifles 
count up in this. 

Whether it is better economy to use 
eggs or meat at breakfast is an open 


question, depending for its answer on 
the relative prices and the kind of meat 
used. If steak or chops have a large 
amount of waste they are naturally more 
expensive than eggs at twenty-five, 
thirty or even forty cents a dozen. It 
must always be borne in mind that there 
is practically no waste in using eggs. 
As they are always used in units or by 
number, there is a definite standard of 
quantity which is decidedly helptul. 
Moreover, nine or ten shelled hen’s eggs 
furnish about a pound of highly digest- 
ible and nutritious food with no waste. 
At this time of the year it would be poor 
economy, for instance, to add eggs to a 
hamburg steak or roast. Many house- 
keepers make a practice of this, partly 
to make the dish more palatable, often to 
make the meat go farther. Suppose an 
egg costs three cents and hamburg steak 
sixteen cents per pound; the egg will not 
go as far as three additional ounces of 
the meat, although they cost the same. 

Some of the advantage in using eggs 
over other foods is frequently lost in the 
manner of cooking. An egg cooked at 
a high temperature, as when fried or 
hard boiled, is in the sum total as fully 
digested as an egg cooked less hard, but 
the process takes a longer time. Conse- 
quently, don’t defeat your purpose by 
cooking in such ways when using eggs in 
place of something less expensive for the 
sake of having lighter and more quickly 
digested food. 

The egg is a particularly valuable 
adjunct in the preparation of made-over 
dishes, adding to nutriment, taste and 
appearance. But before using it thus, 
examine and find out whether, for the 
sake of using some little left-over which 
you are planning to prepare with a num- 
ber of eggs, you are not penny wise and 
pound foolish. This is true whenever 
you could make an entirely new dish to 
answer the same purpose at less expense. 
Choose only such ways of utilizing left- 
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overs as really make their use true 
economy. One housekeeper habitually 
uses six eggs in addition to a number of 
other ingredients in a pudding made 
from stale bread crumbs, while an 
entirely new dessert could certainly at 
this time of the year be decidedly 
cheaper. Nor would she have to let the 
bread crumbs go to waste if she did not 
use them in the pudding, as there are 
abundant other uses for them in the 
household. Yet the mere fact that she 
is using a left-over—something stale— 
is to her short sight a guarantee that she 
is economizing. To use eggs while they 
are so high in a meat or bread dressing 
does not use them to the best advantage. 


A few eggless dishes 


Spice Cake 

Cream one cup of sugar and half a 
eup of butter. Add one cup of sour 
milk, two eups of flour sifted together 
with one teaspoon of soda, one teaspoon 
of cinnamon, half a teaspoon of cloves 
and some nutmeg. Last of all add a 
cup of floured raisins. Bake in a steady 
oven—preferably in a long, narrow, 
deep tin. Mrs M. S. Trouslin. 
Cookies or Wafers 

Place one cup of lard in a warmed 
bowl and mix thoroughly with one cup 
of sugar. Add a third of a cup of sweet 
milk, a saltspoon of salt, half a nutmeg 
or any other flavoring liked, a heaping 
teaspoon of baking powder and flour to 
roll good. Roll thin and bake in a quick 
oven to a delicate brown, or they may be 
rolled about three-eighths of an inch 
thick if preferred. Mrs M. 8. Trouslin. 
Doughnuts 

One cup of sugar, nutmeg to taste, a 
spoon of salt, half a cup of sour cream, 
a cup and a half of sweet milk, two 
tablespoons of melted butter, half a tea- 
spoon of soda and a teaspoon and a half 
of baking powder. Flour to roll. Fry 
in hot fat. 


Old-Fashioned Scotch Cake 

Mix one-quarter pound each of butter, 
lard and sugar thoroughly with the 
hands. Add salt and one pound of sifted 
flour, using only the hands. When all 
are well blended, put in a baking pan 
and pat down until about one-half inch 
thick. Bake in a moderate oven until 
the eake is a delicate brown. Remove 


from fire and let it stand a few minutes. 
Then eut into squares and turn the pan 
The cakes are very rich 
J. L. 8. 


upside down, 
and slightly crisp. 


THE TABLE 


Curry at Its Best 


By Mrs Moses P. Handy 


In making a curry, the chief point is 
the sauce; if that is good, the material 
on which it is served is a minor matter. 
The following recipe comes from the 
wife of an Anglo-Indian, and may be 
relied upon as beyond question. 

The first requisite is some good gravy, 
rich enough to form a firm jelly when 
cold. It must be remarked in passing 
that gravy is a very important item in 
English kitchens. An English cook uses 
pounds upon pounds of what she calls 
gravy beef, which she boils, as we do 
soup meat, to extract the juice. There- 
fore, gravy, here, is to be translated as 
rich soup stock. About a pint is the 
quantity necessary for a curry at a 
dinner of from six to eight persons, 
The stock must be free from grease. 
Take six onions, medium size, a small 
earrot, and the inside of a stalk of cel- 
ery, each equal in quantity to one of the 
onions when the latter is peeled. Cut 
these vegetables into little pieces, and 
fry them all together ‘n butter enough 
to cook them thoroughly, without burn- 
ing. For dark meat you may brown 
them, but if scorched the least bit they 
are spoiled. Now add your stock, and 
let the mixture boil for ten minutes; 
then add a heaping dessertspoon of curry 
powder and an even teaspoon of curry 
paste. If unable to procure good curry 
paste, the best substitute is a sour apple 
the size of one of your onions, pared, 
eored, cut up and fried with the other 
things. Let the whole stew steadily for 
half an hour; it is best to use a patent 
saucepan for this, since it is essential 
that it should not burn. Now strain 
into a bowl and rub the vegetables 
through a wire sieve, with a wooden 
spoon, first adding to them a teaspoon of 
Indian chutney. Return them to the 
sauce, bring to a boil, and skim off every 
perticle of fat. Save this fat carefully, 
that it may be used instead of butter for 
making your next sauce. It is known 
as curry fat, and connoisseurs assert 
that it is much to be preferred to butter; 
an educated palate can detect the dif- 
ference instantly. When making sauce 
for a white curry, fish or rice, do not 
fry the vegetables; instead cut them 
very fine, and cook in the stock, without 
rubbing through the sieve. 

Curry can be made of many materials. 
Mutton, chicken and beef are the meats 
best liked in England, in the order men- 
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tioned. Curried fish is also popular. 
The meat, of whatever sort, should be 
cut into small bits, but not chopped tine, 
and the sauce poured over it, heating 
both the meat and the sauce, separately, 
before serving. Fish should have the 
skin removed and be picked to pieces. 
Boiled rice is the proper complement of 
curry, and may either be served sep- 
arately, in an ordinary vegetable dish, 
or on the same platter, heaped in a ring 
outside the meat. In India, where so 
many people never taste meat, the rice 
is frequently curried alone. Don’t cook 
your rice too much; every grain should 
stand alone. Rice boiled into a sticky, 
sodden mass is neither palatable nor 
attractive. History chronicles that at 
the famous siege of Arcot, the natives 
told Lord Clive that they were willing 
to make shift with the water in which 
the rice had been boiled, and let the 
Europeans have the rice. 

The reason that genuine Indian curry 
is so far superior to that made in Eng- 
land or America is that the East Indian 
buys his spices freshly gathered from the 
trees, and makes his own curry powder, 
while we must depend upon the curry 
powder of commerce. The difference is 
parallel to that between fresh and dried 
herbs, when used for seasoning. There- 
fore, be sure to buy a good brand, a 
small quantity at a time, and keep the 
jar tightly closed when not opened for 
the short time absolutely necessary when 
using. There are many sorts of curries. 
Every province in India has its own. 
The Cingalese curry is made with the 
milk of a fresh cocoanut, with the meat 
of the nut cut fine, and stewed soft in a 
double boiler. Onions, apples and celery 
are added before stewing, all chopped 
into infinitesimal bits. It is rarely a 
success, except where the cocoanut can 
be picked fresh from the tree. 

Given your sauce, you may make as 
many varieties of curry dishes as you 
ean salads. Bits of cold veal fried in 
bread crumbs, hard-boiled eggs, boiled 
beans of any kind, chopped celery, white 
potatoes, boiled and sliced, sweetbreads 
fried in bread crumbs; you may use any- 
thing, if only you take pains with your 
sauce, which, in cold weather, will keep 
for several days, and may be used to con- 
vert almost any “left-over” into an 
attractive dainty for luncheon. 


Pre anp Cake tins when greased and 
then dusted with flour give a better crust 
which does not stick to the pan. J. EF. E. 


Dainty Orange Desserts 
By Eleanor Marchant 


Frozen Orange Pudding 

Prepare a rich boiled custard by slowly 
heating a pint of milk in the double 
boiler, adding two well beaten eggs and 
two tablespoons of sugar; stir until it 
thickens well; remove from the fire and 
flavor with the juice of one orange and 
the grated yellow rind. While this is cool- 
ing, peel two oranges, and, removing pits 
and every particle of white skin, flake the 
pulp into small bits with a silver fork; 
sprinkle liberally with powdered sugar 
and pour over, if you wish, a tablespoon 
of sherry. To the cold custard add a 
half pint of sweetened whipped cream 
and turn at once into the freezer, stirring 
in when half frozen the prepared orange 
pulp and a small cup of grated maca- 
roon crumbs; continue the freezing until 
very stiff and then pack in a melon mold. 
Unmold on a large platter, decorating 
with stars of whipped cream pressed 
through a pastry tube and minced can- 
died orange peel. 
Orange Trifle 


Peel and quarter three large sweet 
oranges, removing the seed; heat in a 
granite saucepan two cups of thin cream, 
sweetened with a heaping tablespoon of 
sugar, and when just at the boiling point 
stir in a scant tablespoon of cornstarch 
moistened with a very little cold water; 
allow this to boil for a moment and add 
a teaspoon of butter, a few drops of 
lemon juice and a tiny pinch of cinna- 
mon. Arrange in the bottom of an orna- 
mental baking dish a layer of oranges; 
sprinkle with powdered sugar and grated 
cocoanut; pour over this a layer of thie 
cornstarch eustard and continue in al- 
ternate layers until the dish is nearly 
filled; place in a moderate oven and bake 
slowly for thirty minutes. Cover when 
cooked with a meringue made from the 
whites of two eggs beaten with a table- 
spoon of confectioner’s sugar, returning 
to the oven to brown slightly. Deco- 
rate with quarters of glace orange. 
Orange Washington Pie 

Cream together half a cup of butter 
and one cup of powdered sugar, adding 
when very light the grated rind and 
juice of one orange and one well beaten 
egg; then stir in alternating half a cup 
of milk and a heaping cup of flour sifted 
with a scant teaspoon of baking powder. 
Bake in two layer cake pans in a quick 
oven for fifteen minutes. For the filling 
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heat a small cup of cream, add a table- 
spoon of gelatine that has been soaked 
in a tablespoon of cold water for five 
minutes, stir until the gelatine is dis- 
solved, sweeten with a dessertspoon of 
sugar and flavor with the juice of one 
orange; strain this into a bowl placed in 
ice water and whip with a Dover egg- 
beater to a froth, adding when quite stiff 
a cup of whipped cream and a half cup 
of finely chopped hickory nuts; spread 
this between the layers, heaping in a 
small pyramid on top, and serve imme- 
diately resting on a lace paper doily; 
this same dessert is excellent baked in 
tiny individual pans, and forms a very 
ornamental course for a formal luncheon. 


Orange and Date Jelly 

Place in a granite saucepan a pint and 
a half of cold water, adding the juice 
of one lemon, the grated rind of two 
oranges, a stick of cinnamon, half a 
dozen dates and a little grated nutmeg; 
allow this to simmer on the back of the 
fire for fifteen minutes after it begins to 
boil, then add one ounce of gelatine that 
has been soaked for ten minutes in a 
half pint of sweet cider, together with a 
large cup of sugar and the juice of two 
cranges. Stir until the gelatine is dis- 
solved and then strain into a large bowl. 
Mold orange quarters and date halves 
with a little of the hardening jelly in 
the bottom and around the sides of a 
mold, set directly on ice, adding gradu- 
ally more jelly and fruit. Unmold on a 
glass dish, surrounded with a border 
of sweetened whipped cream, sprinkled 
with minced candied fruits. 
Marmaiede Rice Cups 

Pour into small timbale molds suffi- 
cient eooked rice to nearly fill them; 
allow them to cool and with a sharp- 
pointed spoon scoop out the center of 
each (this rice may be used for rice 
cakes or muffins), unmold and place in a 
baking pan, brush over the cups with 
melted butter and crisp in a hot oven for 
ten minutes until well browned. Mean- 
while prepare a rich orange marmalade 
by peeling six oranges, boil this rind in 
water for two hours, changing the water 
three times to remove a little of the 
bitter taste, cut the orange pulp in small 
pieces and take out the seeds, adding the 
cooked rind sliced in chips. Boil the 
weight of the oranges in sugar with a 
half pint of water to form a clear syrup, 
stir in the rind and pulp and boil for 
thirty minutes until rich and _ thick. 
Pour this while hot into the warm rice 
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cups and serve accompanied by a custard 
sauce. 
Orange Food 

Peel and carefully remove the skin 
from six large oranges; cut them in slices 
and place in the double boiler with a tiny 
pinch of baking soda and a cup of sugar 
(more if the oranges are very tart), cook 
for twenty minutes, and press through a 
sieve. Allow this to become thoroughly 
chilled in the ice box, and at serving time 
add the stiffly whipped whites of two 
eggs beaten with two tablespoons of 
sugar and then very gradually half a pint 
of whipped cream. Arrange on a large 
round of sponge cake, with ladyfingers 
inclosing the sides, fastened in place 
with a little orange frosting; each finger 
surmounted by a crystallized cherry. 


A Tale of Bread Without Flour 


By Katherine A, French 


“Margaret can have no starchy foods, 
and I am making for her this morning, 
some bread without flour. It sounds 
quite impossible, doesn’t it? 

“This, here, looks like a dish of very 
fine crumbs, but is really almond meal. 
It was made by-blanching a quarter of 
a pound of almonds, and roasting them 
in the oven till brown, which makes 
them more digestible. They were then 
ground in the meat chopper and steeped, 
but not boiled, for ten minutes, in water 
containing a little vinegar. This is to 
remove the sugar from the nuts. After 
steeping and draining, the meal was 
dried and put through the chopper once 
more to insure fineness. To this meal 
add three tablespoons of butter, melted, 
and a little salt. Beat the yolks of three 
eggs very light, add the meal and fold in 
the stiffly beaten whites. Have ready 
hot buttered gem pans, pour the mixture 
in and bake in a moderately hot oven. 
Try one and note the delicate flavor. 
These will satisfy Margaret’s desire for 
bread and we know exactly what the 
mixture contains, while the so-called 
health breads, so often recommended, 
may not have been conscientiously pre- 
pared. 

“T am also making some balls by melt- 
ing and straining three tablespoons of 
marrow and beating it thoroughly with 
an egg, adding salt to taste and enough 
of the almond meal to make a paste 
thick enough to roll into tiny balls. 
These are to be poached in water which 
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motion of the water would tear the balls 
in pieces. I shall serve them with clam 
broth. You know she cried yesterday 
because she could have no crackers with 
the oyster soup. 

“Why remove the soft part of the 
oysters? Because that contains the 
liver, which always has a certain per 
cent of glycogen or animal starch, and 
therefore must be excluded in cases like 
Margaret’s, where the system is already 
secreting an excess of sugar, for all 
starch, you know, is changed into sugar 
before it is finally taken up by the 
system. 

“This salad I prepared before you 
came down, by heating one-half cup each 
of chicken stock and milk and adding 
slowly to the yolks of two eggs slightly 
beaten. Then cook in a double boiler 
until thickened. One teaspoon gelatine 
softened in a tablespoon of cold water 
was added, and when slightly cooled, 
one-half cup of minced chicken was 
stirred in and the mixture poured into 
these dainty timbale molds and set on 
ice to harden. You see it is very 
attractive turned out on crisp, green 
lettuce leaves. 

“T wish she would take olive oil, but 
she will not, so I have used a boiled 
dressing, leaving out the mustard and 
using only enough vinegar to give it a 
zest, as condiments of all kinds are 
harmful in this case. I shall also add 
some cream, whipped stiff. In this dis- 
ease the system seems able to take care 
of an increased quantity of fat, there- 
fore it should be introduced into the diet 
whenever possible. Notice that all the 
dishes prepared this morning are com- 
posed almost entirely of eggs and milk. 
yet differing so much that Margaret will 
have no thought of sameness in her 
menu, which is always a great difficulty 
to overcome in these special diets. 

“Now I will prepare a chop for broil- 
ing in this paper case. Cooked in this 
way it is basted in its own juices and 
acquires 2 delicious flavor. A sheet of 
paper is brushed over with butter, the 
chop laid on the lower half, the sheet 
then doubled together and the edges 
folded well three times so they will not 
open when the heat expands the air 
inside. This is to be placed in a wire 
broiler and cooked over the coals for 
eight minutes, turning very often so 
the paper will not char. Garnish with a 
little parsley and lemon. 

“No dessert, there? Not now, but a 
couple of hours later I shall prepare for 


her an orange ice. Place a piece of ice 
in a strong cotton cloth and pound until 
the pieces are about the size of peas, 
Do not crush pieces or it will melt too 
quickly. Over this strain the juice of 
an orange and add the beaten white of 
an egg. I hope she will not ask for 
sugar, but if she does we shall have to 
add a little saccharine instead. This is 
always a particularly useful dish in the 
sick room, as it relieves thirst, and by 
this means uncooked eggs can be taken 
almost without the patient’s knowledge, 
if the egg is not beaten toa foam. Any 
kind of fruit juice may be substituted 
for the orange.” 


Various Ways of Cooking Tripe 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


If the tripe is not thoroughly cleaned 
and boiled when it is purchased, soak it 
several hours in cold water, changing 
the water several times. Then dip it 
into boiling water, scrape until entirely 
clean and white and simmer in slightly 
salted water until perfectly tender. 
Tripe should always be boiled first in 
this way, no matter what the subsequent 
method of cooking may be, or it will be 
tough. Honeycomb tripe is the best. 
Broiled Tripe 

Cut some boiled tripe into suitable 
pieces for serving and wipe thoroughly 
dry. Dip each piece into melted butter 
or oil and broil over a clear fire until a 
delicate brown. Have the smooth side 
next to the fire first and serve with the 
honeycomb side up. Spread with melted 
butter and dust with salt and pepper, or 
serve with tartare or tomato sauce. 
Fried Tripe 

Cut boiled tripe into strips about 
three inches long and an inch wide. 
Wipe dry, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
roll in flour, then in beaten egg, and 
lastly in bread crumbs. Fry in deep fat, 
or brown in a small quantity of fat, 
first on one side and then on the other. 
Serve garnished with parsley. 

Tripe in Batter 

Cut some boiled tripe into two-inch 
squares and wipe dry. Dip into a batter 
made as for griddlecakes, or in the fol- 
lowing fritter batter, and fry until 
brown in a small quantity of hot fat. 
Drain and serve very hot. The batter: 
one cup flour, one-fourth teaspoon salt, 
one egg, one-half cup cold water and one 
teaspoon lemon juice or vinegar. 
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Pickled Tripe 

Clean a tripe and boil it in salt water 
until tender, cut it into two-inch squares 
and cover with hot vinegar oi medium 
strength. Add a sliced onion and, if 
liked, a few whole spices. 

Tripe in Cream Sauce 

Clean and boil a tripe, then cut into 
one-inch squares sufficient to make two 
cups. Melt a tablespoon of butter, add 
a rounding tablespoon flour and gradu- 
ally a cup of milk, stirring constantly 
until it thickens. Season to taste with 
salt, pepper and onion juice; add the 
tripe and stir until it is thoroughly 
heated. Serve on toast. 

Curried Tripe 

Add a teaspoon or more of curry pow- 
der to the sauce, and make it prefer- 
ably of stock, or half stock and half 
milk. 

For Tripe a la Poulette make the 
sauce of chicken or veal broth, or half 
broth and half milk. Add a teaspoon of 
finely chopped parsley, a dash of nut- 
meg, a teaspoon of lemon juice and a 
tablespoon of butter. Just before serv- 
ing, stir into the mixture the yolks of 
two eggs beaten with a tablespoon of 
milk or water. Do not let it boil after 
the egg is added, or it might curdle. 
Serve at once, 

Lyonnaise Tripe 

Clean and boil a fresh honeycomb 
tripe, then cut into strips about two 
and a half inches long and half an inch 
wide sufficient to make two cups. Put 
in a pan in the oven for a few minutes 
to draw out the water, then drain. 
Melt a tablespoon of butter, add a tea- 
spoon of finely chopped onion, cook to 
a delicate brown and add the tripe, a 
teaspoon of finély minced parsley, a tea- 
spoon of vinegar and salt and pepper to 
taste. Simmer five minutes and serve 
plain or on toast. 

For a change, add a fourth of a cup 
of stewed tomatoes. 

Creole Tripe 

Fry a level tablespoon of finely chopped 
onion in a heaping tablespoon of butter 
until yellow; add a rounding tablespoon 
of flour and gradually half a cup of 
stock, half a eup of diced mushrooms, 
a fourth of a eup of cooked and strained 
tomatoes and a bit of finely chopped 
green pepper. When boiling well, add 
three cups of honeycomb tripe cut into 
inch squares and cook five minutes. 
Season with salt and pepper, turn on 


to a hot dish and garnish with triangles 
of fried bread. 
Stuffed Tripe 

Clean and boil a fresh honeycomb 
tripe, then trim into a rectangular shape. 
Spread smoothly with a highly seasoned 
bread dressing, roll up like a jelly roll 
and tie with white twine. Put into a 
baking pan with a cup of hot water and 
a fourth of a cup of butter, cover closely 
and bake about an hour in a moderate 
oven, basting frequently. The bread 
dressing: to two cups of bread crumbs, 
add salt and pepper to season highly, a 
little powdered sage and onion juice, if 
liked; then pour into the mixture a third 
of a cup of butter melted in half a cup 
of hot milk and stir until well 


Uncooked Food 


By Louise E. Dew 


The present “natural food exponents” 
belong to an entirely different cult from 
the vegetarians, as they eat nothing 
which is subjected to cooking, and 
eschew cereals and bread. They argue 
that in the case of bread, for instance, 
when it is submitted to heat all the 
carbon is transformed into carbonic acid 
gas, and the bread is devitalized. That 
the fad is popular is demonstrated by 
the fact that all the uncooked food res- 
taurants in New York are well patron- 
ized. In these restaurants what are 
designated as “combinations” are served. 
These are grouped on the menu so the 
patron will know just how to select his 
meal in order that the food may har- 
monize chemically in his stomach, and 
also take the place of meat. There are 
about seventy different articles of food 
on the bill of fare in one restaurant, 
which demonstrates to the housewife 
that she is not handicapped by lack of 
variety. Ripe fruit of all sorts, nuts, 
green things, and whipped eggs are the 
standard articles of diet. Lettuce, cu- 
cumbers, spinach and watercress are 
recommended as “the broom of the 
stomach.” Following is a sample menu: 
Combination cereals Clover honey 

Pignolias and filberts 
Tomato and celery salad 
Eggnog Persian prunes with cream 
Date butter Melon 

People with stomach troubles are not 
the only ones who resort to the diet, for 
in some of New York’s apartment 
houses this mode of living has been 
adopted for its simplicity. 
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E second lesson in Margaret’s new 
book called Saturday Mornings, was 
headed Laying the Table and Wait- 

ingonIt. It took her every single morn- 
ing in February to learn it properly, 
because it had so many parts. Each 
Saturday she would read over the rules 
for preparing and serving a breakfast, a 
dinner, a luncheon or a supper, and then 
she would lay a table for four people and 
invite the family in to sit down while 
she passed them empty dishes, and they 
told her what was forgotten or how she 
did not wait quite right. It was a nice 
new game, and everybody enjoyed it. 
Then when she thought she knew just 
how to do things, Margaret waited on 
the regular meals till she was quite per- 
fect, and her mother said that if she 
wanted a situation she would give her 
an excellent reference. The first part 
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of the first lesson in Margaret’s book was 
like this: 
Breakfast 

First air the dining room and take up 
the crumbs with the carpet sweeper ; dust 
where it is necessary, and prepare the 
flowers or fruit for the table. Lay the 
table pad on the table smoothly and the 
cloth over it, smoothing out all the little 
wrinkles, and putting the fold down 
the middle. Put on a plain white 
centerpiece, and the flowers or fruit in 
the middle. 

If the first course is fruit, put a plate 
down for each person with a small doily 
on it, and a fingerbowl half full of water, 
with a fruit knife—and if you are to have 
oranges, a spoon, on the edge of the plate. 
At the right of the plate lay a breakfast 
knife with the sharp edge toward the 
plate, a dessert spoon for cereal, and 

a teaspoon for 
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coffee. At the left, 
a breakfast fork, 
or, if there are to 
be cakes, two 
forks. At the top 
of the plate at the 
right put a glass of 
water, and next it, 
to the left, a bread 
and butter plate 
with a small butter 
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bowl, the cream jug, 
the tray bowl and a 
small pitcher for hot 
water. The silver pot 
should stand on a tile. 
Do not put the spoons 
on the tray, but at 
each place, as has 
been said. Stand 
each coffee cup in its 
saucer at the left, or 
if there are too many, 
put them in twos. In 
winter time half fill 
each of them with 
boiling water just be- 
fore serving the meal. 
Fill the salts freshly 
and put on the edge 
of the centerpiece, one 
opposite the other. 
Shakers are not as 
nice as low shallow 
little bowls of glass 
or silver with spoons. 
Pepper is not needed 
on the table. 

While you are do- 
ing all this, have the ; 
oatmeal dishes, the platter, plates and 
potato dish warming in the oven. 


Luncheon or supper 


Lay the pad and cloth as before; at 
breakfast, luncheon or supper do not use 
a large dinner cloth, but a smaller one, 
fringed, or with a pretty, light colored 
border; or use doilies as is suggested 
later on. 

Arrange the tray at one end of the 
table, as at breakfast, and at the other 
put whatever will be needed to serve 
with: carving knife or fork, or large 
spoons. At each place lay a hot plate, 
with medium sized knife and fork, as 
before, a glass, bread and butter plate 
au napkin. If there is to be salad, 
lay two forks at the left. The teaspoon 
for tea goes by the knife. At the top, 
between the plate and the glass and 
bread and butter plate, lies the déssert 
spoon. Nowadays a teaspoon is only 
used for tea or coffee, and the next 
larger size for sweets, or for cereals, 
ete. 

As at breakfast, have flowers or fruit 
in the middle, on a centerpiece, with the 
salts on the edge. Have a pretty bread 
plate at one side, with jelly or olive 
dish opposite. 

Have a round platter for breakfast, 
luncheon or supper, for all meats; 
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The dinner table as set by Margaret 


make this and the vegetable dishes hot, 
as well as the plates. Arrange the 
sweets, cakes, preserves, or desserts of 
any kind on the sideboard before serving 
the meal. 

In using doilies, cut out round pieces 
of felt to lay under all plates, beneath 
the hemstitched or fringed squares or 
circles of damask. Have a centerpiece, 
a piece for the platter, one for each 
vegetable or bread dish, or any other 
which is to stand on the table. After 
once using doilies one will never go 
back to a tablecloth; they are cheap, 
easily laundered and changed, and make 
any table look extremely pretty. 


Dinner 


Put on the pad and cloth; lay a more 
elaborate centerpiece in the middle than 
at breakfast or lunch, with a fern dish, 
or flowers, or a growing plant. Fill 
the salts and put them on as before. 
Lay a plate, hot or cold as you prefer, 
at each place (the reason why there is a 
choice will be seen in the directions for 
waiting on the table). Arrange the 
knives, forks, goblet, bread and butter 
plate and napkin as before. For a din- 
ner party, omit the bread and butter 
plate. Put the salad fork outside the 
other forks. Nowadays at dinner the 
dessert fork and spoon are brought in 
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with the plate and laid down on it before 
the sweet is passed. 

Put the carving cloth at the top of the 
table, with rests for the knife and fork. 
Put on the bread at the opposite end, 
the small dishes of jelly, candies, and the 
like irregularly about the edge of the 
centerpiece, not too near the flowers. 
Heat all plates, soup plates, dishes, and 
platters. Put the salad plates and des- 
sert plates on the sideboard. 


General directions for waiting on table 


Be sure your white apron and your 
hands are very clean and your hair tidy. 
Wear silent shoes; do not clatter the 
dishes; do not speak to anyone. Do not 
offer anyone a plate of soup, a cup of 
coffee, or a plate with food on it. Take 
each of these things on your tray and 
put it down at the person’s right. Offer 
platters, vegetable dishes, bread and 
such things to the left, so that one can 
help himself with his right hand. 
Change all plates at the right. 

At breakfast, luncheon or supper lay 
down hot plates before serving the meal 
and pass the first course. At dinner if 
there is soup, cold plates will do to 
stand the soup plates on; then when the 
meat is on the hot plate as the carver 
has put it from the pile in front of him, 
stand on the right of the one you are 
serving, slip out the cold plate and hold 
in under your tray and lay down the 
hot one you have brought on that. A 
little practice makes this easy. It is 
the fashion just now to keep a plate 
always before one, slipping a fresh one 
in whenever the soiled one is removed, 
until time for the crumbs to be removed, 
when all are taken out. 

At breakfast the crumbs are not taken 
off. At luncheon, supper or dinner they 
are removed just before the dessert. If 
there is a cloth on the table, use a 
small tray and knife without a handle; 
if the table is bare, use a folded napkin 
and plate or tray. 

Remember that only a roast of meat, 
a very soft pudding, a pie, or some such 
dish is the only one which is now served 
out to each one. Everything possible 
is passed so that each can help himself. 

Watch all plates and pass whatever 
is needed without being asked. Fill 
glasses and offer bread frequently. 
While one course is being eaten, softly 
carry out everything from the sideboard 
which has been used and bring in what 
will be needed for the next course. 

When coffee is served at the close of 
dinner at the table, remove all the 
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dishes before bringing it in. Lay down 
small plates with fingerbowls, one in 
front of each person, set the coffee 
down at the right, and pass sugar and 
cream together, on a small tray at the 


left. 
(To be Continued) 


Potato Hints 


By Jeannette Young 


Potato Soup 

Boil and mash six potatoes, season 
with one-fourth pound of butter, pepper 
and salt, and a dash of nutmeg. Add 
one quart of hot milk slowly, stir well 
and let it boil up, then strain through a 
sieve into the tureen. Rub the tureen 
with a tiny segment of garlic, or onion, 
if preferred, and beat an egg in it before 
turning in the soup. Serve with toast 
squares. 
Escalloped Potatoes 

Pare and slice thin, potatoes enough 
to fill medium-sized pudding dish, cover 
with cold water and let stand three or 
four hours. Drain and dry on a linen 
eloth; grease the dish and add alternate 
layers of potatoes and cracker crumbs, 
butter, pepper, salt and a little sugar; 
then pour in one pint of milk and bake. 
Cover the dish one hour, then open it 
and brown daintily. 
German Potato Cakes 

Pare and grate raw six large potatoes, 
add two eggs, one pint of milk, pepper, 
salt and a tablespoon of sugar, one-half 
pint flour and one teaspoon baking pow- 
der; drop the batter by the spoonful on 
a hot greased griddle as for pancakes. 
Serve hot with butter and salt, or with 
stewed fruit. 
Potato Custards 

Boil and mash six large potatoes; add 
two well beaten eggs, butter, pepper, salt 
and one cup of hot milk; beat until very 
smooth and light; add a little sugar and 
a dash of nutmeg. Lightly fill greased 
custard cups and bake a delicate brown. 
Very nice with fish. 
Trish Potato Cake 

To one cup of mashed potatoes, 
seasoned with butter and salt, add one- 
half cup of milk and one and one-half 
cups of flour; beat lightly, add one tea- 
spoon of caraway seeds. Roll into a 
round cake one inch thick and bake in 
buttered frying pan, covered, on top of 
the range. Bake brown, cut into four 
quarters and serve hot, with butter and 
salt. 
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I also add to my few potato hints a 
poetical salad recipe, which 1 quote from 
excellent and undoubted authority. Rev 
Sydney Smith, the witty canon of St 
Paul’s, who thought that an enjoyment 
of the good things of this earth was com- 
patible with aspirations for things 
higher, wrote the following excellent 
recipe for salad, which we should advise 
the readers not to pass by without a 
trial when the hot weather invites to a 
dish of cold lamb. May they find the 
flavor equal to the rhyme: 


“Two large potatoes, passed through 
kitchen sieve, 

Smoothness and softness to the salad 
give; 

Of mordant mustard add a_ single 
spoon, 

Distrust the condiment that bites too 
soon ; 

But deem it not, though man of herbs, 
a fault 

To add a double quantity of salt; 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca 
crown, 

And twice with vinegar procured from 
town. 

True flavor needs it, and your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two well boiled 
eggs. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, searce suspected, animate the 
whole. 

And, lastly, in the flavored compound 
toss 

A magie spoonful of anchovy sauce. 

Oh! great and glorious, and herbaceous 
treat, 

’Twould tempt the dying anchorite to 


eat. 
Back to the wor!1 ke’d turn his weary 


sou 
And plunge his fingers in the salad 
bowl.” 


Three Ways of Using Tomato 


By E. B. W. 


Pink Toast 

This dish is a pleasant change from 
the usual milk toast of which invalids 
get so tired. But I think anyone who 
tries it will find it equally popular among 
well people: Put three tablespoons of 
butter into a saucepan, when bubbling 
add three tablespoons of flour mixed with 
one-half teaspoon of salt and stir in grad- 
ually one and one-half cups of tomato 
stewed and strained in which one-quarter 
teaspoon of soda has been dissolved. Add 
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one-half cup scalded milk, pour over 
six slices of toast and serve at once, 
Tomato Rabbit 

This is a welcome variation from the 
usual Welsh rabbit, and can be made 
entirely on the chatfing-dish, but we usu- 
ally prepare the tomato sauce beforehand, 
so I shall give the directions for that 
way of making it. One-half can tomato, 
one-quarter small onion, three cloves, one 
bay leaf, one-third teaspoon mustard, 
one-half teaspoon salt, a dash of cayenne, 
one-quarter teaspoon soda. Stew all 
together for ten minutes, thicken with 
one-half teaspoon of cornstarch, strain 
and put away until ready for use. When 
ready to make the rabbit, put the sauce 
into the chafing-dish and when it is abso- 
lutely hot add six ounces cheese, broken 
into small pieces, stir occasionally till 
it is all melted and creamy, then add 
slowly two beaten eggs. Cook one to 
two minutes longer, serve on toast or 
crackers. It will never be stringy and 
if a little is left over it is almost as good 
warmed up the next day. This quantity 
serves four people. 
Steak with Tomato 

This is a good way of cooking a cheap 
cut of steak. It is nicest cooked in a 
casserole in the oven, but, as that is very 
expensive when one has a gas stove, we 
do it usually in a tightly covered frying 
pan on top of the stove. One pound 
round steak, three-quarters can tomato, 
one small onion, salt, red and black 
pepper to taste, one-half bay leaf. Put 
all together in a frying pan or casserole 
and cook slowly three hours. Cooking 
fast absolutely spoils it. 


SaLaD is ar- 
ranged upon a bed of lettuce leaves, the 
following mixture being enough for one 
person: One tablespoon chopped Eng- 
lish walnut meats, one _ tablespoon 
chopped celery, the same amount of fil- 
berts or hazel nuts, chopped apple and 
orange broken into bits. Over this 
place a tablespoon of salad dressing, 
made as follows: Two eggs, well beaten, 
one-half teaspoon dry mustard rubbed 
to a paste with a little cold water, three 
tablespoons cream, one-half teacup of 
sugar, and vinegar enough to suit the 
taste. Beat all thoroughly and cook 
until it thickens. This dressing will 
“keep for some time, and can be used for 
almost any salad. Mustard may be 
omitted if not liked, and if only milk 
is used a bit of butter added. Mrs 
H. A. Surface. 
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Menus for 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


February 


An Economical Well Balanced Diet of 
Seasonable Dishes 


By Helen S. Willard 


Wepnespay, Fes 1 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal and cream 
Egg vermicelli 
Twin mountain muffins 
Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Lentil puree 
Crackers and jelly Tea 
inner 
Pork roast 
Mashed potatoes 
Red cabbage 
Coffee jelly with whipped 
cream 
Tuurspay, Fes 2 
reakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Gausages Potato cakes 
Stewed apples Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn oysters 
Cranberries 
Sponge cake 
Dinner 
up 
Cold meat 
Creamed potatoes 
Stewed celery 
Tomato jelly salad 
Orange charlotte Coffee 
Fray, Fes 3 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Scrambled eggs with 
minced meat 
Rye muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato sou 
Cheese salad 
Apple pie 
inner 


rackers 


Macaroni soup 
Baked haddock with 
oyster sauce 
Escalloped potatoes 
Spinach in croustades 
Celery salad 
Harvard pudding 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Fes 4 
reakfast 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Fish cakes 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Baked beans Brown bread 
Peach tapioca 
inner 
Boiled dinner 
Nut. salad 
Blueberry pie Coffee 
Sunpay, Fes 5 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Orange omelet 
Corn brea Coffee 
Dinner 
Spinach soup 
Roast of lamb 
Canned peas 


Sweet potatoes en Bro- 
chette 
Lettuce salad 
Pineapple cream 


Coffee 

Supper 
Clams a la Newbur, 
‘coast Nut cake ea 


Monpay, Fes 6 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Hash on toast 
Griddlecakes Coffee 
Luncheon 
Meat and celery salad 
Jelly tarts Cocoa 
Dinner 
Bean soup 
Cold meat 
Potato salad 
Steamed rice with toma- 
toes and cheese 
Jellied prunes 
Tuespay, Fes 7 
Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal and cream 
Bacon and dropped eggs 
‘oast Cc 


Luncheon 
Salmon cutlets 
Watercress 
Cottage pudding 
Dinner 
Pea soup 
Fricassee of veal 
Potatoes au gratin 
Brussels sprouts 
Chocolate souffle Coffee 
Wepnespay, Fes 8 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Minced meat on toast, 
egg sauce 
Canned pears Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Salmon sou 
Cheese fondu rackers 
Blancmange pudding 
Dinner 
Pot roast 
Riced potatoes 
Escalloped oyster plant 
Neapolitan baskets 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Fes 9 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Broiled ham 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
with meat balls 

les Tea 


Chocolate cake 
Dinner 
Squash soup 
Cottage pie Spinach 
Celery salad Date bread 
Fripay, Fes 10 
Breakfast 
Cereal with baked apples 
and cream 
Liver and bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
Plain muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Hash with caper sauce 
Hot gingerbread Tea 
Canned pears 
Dinner 
Spinach soup 
Broiled fish 
Creamed potatoes 
Parsnip 
Beet salad 
Pineapple tapioca pud- 
ding with cream 
Coffee 


Saturpay, Fes 11 
reakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal and cream 
Creamed fish 
Fried potatoes 
Graham toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder and crou- 
ons 
Cream _cheese Cocoa 
Fig pudding 
Dinner 
Cream of celery soup 
Beefsteak Boiled potatoes 
String beans 
Squash pie Coffee 
Sunpay, Fes 12 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Minced beef on toast 
Griddlecakes with syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Soup with marrow balls 
Chicken gumbo 
Potato croquettes 
Peas Olives 
Dressed watercress 
Orange charlotte Coffce 
Supper 
Potato and egg salad 
Prune almond cake 
Cocoa 
Monpay, Fes 13 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Bacon and eggs 


Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken and rice cro- 
quettes 
Delmonico pudding Tea 
Dinner 
pea soup 

chops 


Baked succotash 
Fried potatoes 


Celery 
Charlotte russe Coffee 
Tvuespay, Fes 14 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Egg vermicelli 
Whole wheat muffins 

ffee Stewed prunes 
Luncheon 
Macaroni with tomatoes 
and cheese 
Indian pudding Cocoa 
inner 
Cream of celery soup 
Boiled fish with Hollan- 
daise sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Orange custard Coffee 
Wenpnespay, Fes 15 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal and cream 
Potato omelet 
Rice muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish a la creme 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Apple pie Tea 
Dinner 
Macaroni soup 
Breaded cutlets 
Fried egg plant 
Rice croquettes Celery 
lairs ffee 
Tuurspay, Fes 16 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream with 


dates 
Scrambled egg with 
minced meat 


Oatmeal muffins Coffee|Corn 


Luncheon 
Baked nee Brown bread 
Custard souffle 


gow cabbage 
Fried potatoes 
Radish salad 
Macedoine of fruit 
Coffee 
Fripay, Fes 17 
Breakfast 
Canned pears 
Cereal and cream 
Poached eggs 
Fried potatoes 
Graham gems Coffes 
Luncheon 
_ Clam_ chowder 
Mince pie Tea 
Dinner 
Bean soup with croutons 
Planked whitefish 
Creamed potatoes 
Spinach in croustades 
Ce and apple salad 
cream 
Coffee 


Saturpay, Fes 18 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Fish cakes Biscuits 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Welsh rabbit 
Cranberry sauce 
Sponge cake 
Dinner 
Onion soup 
Cold corned beef 
Potato croquettes 
Stewed carrots 
Bean salad 
Nut cake Coffee 
Sunpay, Fes 19 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal and cream 
Corned beef hash 
Twin mountain muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Vermicelli soup 
Roast beef 
Riced potatoes 
Banana fritters 
Escalloped salsify 
Radish salad 
ate — Coffee 
Supper 
Oyster omelet 
Crackers 
Canned cherries 
lain cake 
Monpay, Fes 20 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Potato cakes 
Whole wheat muffins 


Luncheon 
Split pea soup 
Cheese salad Toast 
affles 


Dinner 
Roast beef with Mexican 
sauce 
Potato souffle 
Parsnip croquettes 
Indian pudding Coffee 
Tuespay, Fes 21 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal and cream 


Salsify fritters 
bread 


Coffee 
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Luncheon Saturpay, Fes 25 
Omelet with minced Breakfast 
meat Oranges 
Parker house rolls Cereal and cream 
ickles Fried ham 
Gingerbread with cream Baked potatoes 
Dinner Toast Coffee 
Barley soup Luncheon 
Braised tongue Creamed fish 
Escalloped tomatoes Lyonnaise potatoes 
Boiled potatoes Berry pie Cocoa 
Lemon pie Coffee Dinner 
Wepnespay, Fes 22 Squash soup | 
Breakjast Mutton curry Spinach 
Cereal and cream with Prune whip Coffee 
dates Sunpay, Fes 26 
Sausage Breakfast 
. Baked potatoes Cereal and cream 
Plain muffins €€/ Minced mutton on toast 
Luncheon Rice waffles Coffee 
Wheat balls Dinner 


Tomato cream toast Oyster patties 
Tea Chicken fricassee 
cl tuner Stuffed egg plant 
‘eal soup Delmonico potatoes 
Veal a la jardiniere |Cranberry sauce Celery 
Nut and lettuce 
Cranberry tarts Coffee Lemon sherbet Coffee 


Supper 
Tuurspay, Fes 23 Welsh rebuke Toast 


Canned plums Cake 
Cereal. and cream Monpay, Fes 27 
Fried oysters Breakfast 


Creamed potatoes Cereal and cream 


i Dropped eggs 
Bice Potato omelet 
Veal croquettes Graham gems Coffee 
Lyonnaise potatoes Luncheon 
Apple pie Chicken salad 
Dinner . Potato chips 
Celery soup Fig oudding 
Steak Boiled potatoes Dinner 
Baked squash Bean soup : 
Eclairs Coffee |Pot roast Steamed rice 
Breakfast Beets 
Fray, Fes 2¢ Chocolate pie Coffee 
Bananas Tuespay, Fes 28 
Cereal with cream Breakfast 
Scrambled egg with Baked bananas 
minced meat Cereal and cream 
Graham toast Coffee Egg vermicelli . 
Luncheon Rye muffins Coffee 
Baked beans Brown bread _ Luncheon 
Celery and apple salad Liver and bacon 
German toast ea Creamed potatoes 
Dinner Apple snow 
Vegetable soup Dinner 
Baked fish Chicken soup with rice 


Creamed potatoes Warmed-over meat 
Stewed onions Noodles baked 
_ Cold slaw Stewed prunes 
Mince pie Coffee |Custard pie Coffee 


How to utilize the menus 


A few hints are needed for making 
the best individual use of these menus. 
By way of example: Monday morning, 
February 6, there may be left over from 
Saturday night some meat, corned beef, 
and also from Sunday, roast lamb. A 
nice piece of the lamb should be reserved 
for Monday evening to be finely sliced. 
Smaller pieces of either kind of cold 
meat may be diced for’the salad for 
luncheon and the smaller scraps may be 
used for the hash for breakfast, which 
is always enjoyed better when there is a 
generous amount of corned beef mixed 
in. The three meat dishes for the day 
will vary considerably more than one 
would imagine at first. Perhaps, how- 
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ever, the roast of lamb was not large 
enough to serve again for dinner; in 
that case a good beefsteak easily supplies 
the deficiency in the menu for Monday’s 
dinner. 

Tuesday brings entirely different 
dishes. For luncheon, fish; for dinner, 
veal fricassee with a nice gravy, where 
at noon the fish taking the place of meat 
was fried. If there were not peas enough 
left from Sunday’s dinner as foundation 
for the soup, perhaps the rice and toma- 
toes left over from Monday night would 
furnish it; otherwise a clear soup could 
be served instead. Thursday’s luncheon 
would probably be made from left-over 
salsify, with the meat balls, made per- 
haps from meat cut from the pot roast 
before cooking, added. A few small 
pieces are usually trimmed from such a 
roast. They improve its shape and can 
easily furnish the foundation for one of 
the simpler meals of the day. 

In all the planning there are several 
absolutely safe rules: Let nothing go 
to waste; this applies not only to so- 
called left-overs, of which meats make 
other dishes, vegetables make soups, ete, 
but to every bit of bone and fat and 
other things of the same nature. All 
may and should serve some purpose. 
Secondly, do not cook a dish because you 
planned to have it on a certain day for 
luncheon. If you find your left-overs 
are different from what you expected, 
adjust your plans to that difference, and 
above all take the best advantage of 
local fluctuations in prices for securing 
the best your local market affords. Don’t 
use halibut if the codfish looks fresher 
when you buy, just for the sake of stick- 
ing to a plan; or codfish if haddock is 
equally fresh, serves your purpose as 
well and costs less per pound. 


Some of the recipes 


Neapolitan Baskets are small sponge 
eakes scooped out and filled with a 
vanilla or chocolate sauce. 

Salsify with Meat Balls 

To one pint of chopped beef add one 
cup of bread crumbs, one egg; season 
generously with salt, pepper and nut- 
meg, and add enough water so that the 
mixture may be shaped into small balls. 
Drop these into stewing salsify one-half 
hour before serving. Thicken the sauce 
slightly with butter and flour. This 
makes a very hearty luncheon dish. 
Harvard Pudding (Miss Farmer) 

One-third cup of butter, one-half cup 
of sugar, two and one-half cups of flour, 
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three and one-half teaspoons of baking 
powder, one-fourth teaspoon of salt, one 
egg, one cup of milk. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients and work in butter with tips 
of fingers; beat egg, add milk, and com- 
bine mixtures; turn into buttered mold, 
cover, and steam two hours; serve with 
warm apple sauce and hard sauce. 
Veal a la Jardiniere (Marion Harland) 

Lard with strips of fat salt pork, and 
sprinkle with paprika. Dredge with 
flour and lay on the grating of a covered 
roaster; add enough boiling water to 
cover it barely, and roast for an hour, 
basting with the gravy every ten or fif- 
teen minutes. Then turn on the other 
side and spread over the roast a pint of 
tomatoes peeled and sliced, two onions 
chopped fine, two sprigs of parsley 
chopped fine, and two peppers. Baste for 
another hour every ten minutes. When 
the meat is removed keep hot while you 
take up the vegetables with a split spoon, 
and keep them hot also. Strain the 
gravy, thicken with browned flour, and 
put into a boat. Lay the vegetables 
about the meat upon a metal or fireproof 
dish, dredge this with browned crumbs, 
and dot with softened butter. Set upon 
the top grating of the oven five minutes 
to brown and bring to the table in the 
dish. 
Mexican Sauce 

This may be made by the addition of 
one teaspoon of chili powder to each pint 
of gravy. Stir and cook for ten minutes. 
Stewed tomatoes and onions may also 
be used if liked. 
Prune Almond Filling 
for a layer cake is made by adding cut 
up prunes and chopped almonds that 
have been previously blanched to a soft 
sugar frosting or filling. 


Food Seventy Cents a Week 


An experiment with the aim of redue- 
ing living expenditures was tried recently 
by a group of thirty Connecticut people 
who for this purpose formed a club. 
Following are a few of the menus from 
one week: 

Monday—Breakfast: Oatmeal with 
cream from top of the milk, cream toast, 
cereal coffee. 

Dinner—Baked bean soup, crisp crack- 
ers, hamburg steak balls, brown sauce, 
hominy, turnips creamed, peanuts and 
dates. 

Supper—Potato and beet salad, ginger- 
bread, cheese, bread and milk. 

Wednesday—Breakfast: Oatmeal and 


cream, hash, corn cake, milk and cerea} 
coffee. 

Dinner—Vegetable soup, croutons, 
baked stuffed beef heart, brown sauce, 
rice, cornstarch blanemange pudding, 
caramel sauce. 

Supper—Potato and celery salad, 
white and graham bread, fried corn meal 
mush and syrup. 

Saturday—Breakfast: Oatmeal and 
cream, buttered toast, prune sauce, milk 
and cereal coffee. 

Dinner—Beef soup, croutons, baked 
beans with pork, brown bread, apricot 
shortcake. 

Supper—Sandwiches (cheese and crab- 
apple jelly), white and graham bread, 
sliced bananas and milk. 

Sunday—Breakfast: Corn meal mush 
and cream, baked beans and pork, buns, 
milk and cereal coffee. 

Dinner—Split pea soup, crisped crack- 
ers, potted beef, brown sauce, baked pota- 
toes, bread, rice, milk. 

Supper—Brown bread sandwiches but- 
tered, white bread sandwiches, with date 
and peanut filling, cocoa and _ salted 
popcorn. 

Supplying the necessary protein, con- 
tained mostly in animal foods, is usually 
the difficult part of such a problem. 
We add a list showing the kinds of meat 
used with the quantity and cost of each. 
These people were exceedingly “close 
buyers.” 


Pounds Price 
Beef hearts ........ ac $ .38 
Round steak .......... 10.5 1.05 
10 80 
Brisket stew .......... 7.26 50 
2 18 

ard ... ‘ 1 12 


The experiment was successful inas- 
much as the expenses for food were re- 
duced from three dollars per week, or 
forty-three cents per day, to an average 
of nine and three-fourths cents per day 
per capita, aggregating twenty dollars a 
week for thirty people. This does not 
include expenses for labor and fuel. 


If for some reason you prefer to use 
cream of tartar and soda rather than 
baking powder, use two and one-quarter 
times as much cream of tartar as soda. 
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The Chafing-Dish Course 


As Given at The New England School of 
Cookery—IV 


“Corn oysters are not difficult to cook 
on the chafing-dish,” said the teacher, 
“and may often be very appropriately 
used. To prepare them use one cup o 
chopped corn and add one well beaten 
egg, also one-fourth of a cup or four 
tablespoons of flour. Season this highly 
with salt and pepper. Now drop the mix- 
ture by spoonfuls to the size of large 
oysters on the hot, well buttered blazer. 

“Our next dish, halibut a la hollan- 
daise, is a very hearty one, but very 
pleasing for a chafing-dish supper. With 
eare and a little practice a hostess can 
prepare it readily without any misgivings 
as to the way it will turn out. The dish 
is made by cooking and flaking halibut, 
then heating in hollandaise sauce. The 
preparation of the sauce is sometimes a 
little stumbling block te the beginner, as 
it eurdles so readily. To avoid this, 
wash the butter (one-half cup) thor- 
oughly beforehand, to remove the salt, 
then divide into three pieces, shaping it 
into balls in the usual way. One of these 
balls is dropped into the blazer, and, 
using the hot water pan, the yolks of 
two eggs and a tablespoon of lemon 
juice are added. Stir constantly with a 
wire whisk until the butter is melted; 
then add a second piece of butter, and as 
it thickens, the third piece, and also one- 
third of a cup of boiling water. Season 
with one-fourth of a teaspoon of salt 
and cayenne, 

“A little variation in this sauce adapts 
it well for steak. Add to it one table- 
spoon or a little more of tarragon vine- 
gar, containing one tablespoon of grated 
horseradish and one teaspoon of chopped 
onion. Do not leave this over thé flame, 
as it separates very readily. This is 
known as Victor Hugo sauce. 

“Our last dish in this morning’s lesson 
is chocolate souffle. For this melt two 
ounces of chocolate, add one-half cup of 
granulated sugar and four tablespoons of 
hot water. Cook this until smooth and 
glossy, then add one-half cup of cream 
and a quarter of a cup of milk, stirring 
constantly until it boils. Pour in the 
yolks of two eggs diluted with one table- 
spoon of cream, and when this is blended 
with the rest and thickened slightly, fold 
in the whites beaten stiff. Cook this over 
hot water for ten minutes. Serve with 
whipped cream, sweetened and flavored 
to taste.” 
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Aunt Missouri’s Supper 


By Martha Snow 


“Can’t you show me how to make 
your delicious biscuits, Aunt Missouri?” 

“O go long, honey, jes a slap ob but- 
termilk, a handful ob lard, a pinch ob 
soda, anudder ob salt and plenty ob flour 
and dar you is.” 

Rather a hard recipe, that, to trans- 
late, but I found it an utter impossibility 
to pin the negro cook down to definite 
proportions, so from the oversight of a 
delighted mammy, I found I could get 
much more than from her voluble but 
uncertain directions. 

One supper I enjoyed in a little town 
among the southern foothills stands out 
very distinctly in my memory, and pos- 
sibly the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING 
may find something of interest from its 
description. The menu loses something 
by the formal and possibly scientific 
arrangement which now holds with us. 
So, on a table, simply laid with snowy 
linen, old-fashioned china and a few old 
bits of silver which had escaped the 
ravages of the war, was laid a feast 
not duplicated, to my mind, in our north 
land: Fried chicken, candied sweet 
potatoes, biscuit, corn pone, salad, cake, 
fig preserve and muskadine jelly. All 
more or less familiar names, yet all 
different, for I have never seen biscuit 
made in Massachusetts to equal those I 
ate in Alabama. 

“Ole Missouri” was only too flattered 
to give me all the help she could. 

For the fried chicken, select a young, 
fat chicken, wring its neck, scald, pick 
and clean as rapidly as possible. Cut 
in pieces, plunge in cold water, then 
flour thickly. Have ready a frying pan, 
half full of hot lard. Fry in this until 
brown. Add one-half cup of water to 
the fat in the pan and thicken for gravy. 
Do not attempt this recipe with market 
poultry already killed, for it will not be 
successful. 

Candied Sweet Potatoes 

Select potatoes of medium size and 
boil until nearly done. Peel and cut in 
slices. Lay these in a baking pan; melt 
one-half cup butter, add one-half cup 
sugar and stir until sugar is melted. 
Put one teaspoon of this on each slice 
and bake until brown. Potatoes should 
not be sliced thin. 

Biscuits 

One cup buttermilk or sour milk, one- 
half teaspoon soda, one-half teaspoon 
salt, three tablespoons lard and flour. 
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Work the lard into the milk with the 
hand. Add one cup flour, sifted with 
soda and salt, more flour to make a 
dough and knead until smooth and elas- 
tic as for light bread. Roll out until 
one-half inch thick, cut and bake iti a 
hot oven ten or fifteen mintes. The bis- 
cuits must be thin, almost cracker-like, 
and you have the real southern biscuit. 
It seems best to work in the lard in this 
way. I have tried other methods but 
best results come from following Mis- 
souri’s directions, though not her pro- 
portions. 
Corn Pones 

One cup buttermilk, one-half teaspoon 
soda, one-half teaspoon salt and corn 
meal, Stir salt and soda into the milk, 
then add meal until thick enough to 
shape into pones. These are made by 
pressing and molding until nearly the 
shape and size of the hand, about one and 
one-half inches thick. White corn meal 
is always used. Bake in a pan in which 
one tablespoon of lard is melted. 
Southern Salad 


Select young, tender turnip greens. 
Boil until very tender. Drain and chop 
fine. Press into a simple mold and 
when turned out on a platter dress with 
pepper sauce and garnish with hard- 
cooked eggs. To make the pepper sauce, 
soak small red peppers in hot vinegar, 
cool and bottle. 

For the cake, use any good pound 
cake recipe, bake in thin sheets and put 
at least five together separated by mus- 
kadine jelly. The secret of it is to have 
the layers very thin. 

Fig Preserve 

Select ripe figs of nearly the same size, 
weigh. Use an equal weight of sugar. 
Make a syrup of the sugar and one-half 
cup water. Cook until the fruit is 
nearly clear, then fill, taking care to 
have jars hot and full to overflowing 
before sealing. 

Muskadine Jelly 

Pick over muskadines, wash and cook 
without water until the juice is all ex- 
pressed. Strain and measure juice, cook 
twenty minutes: Add one-half cup 
sugar to each cup of juice. Cook three 
minutes or until it jellies when dropped 
on a cold plate. 


For freezing any mixture, use salt and 
ice in the proportion of one part to 
three parts, respectively. For packing 
frozen dishes, use one part salt to four 


parts ice. 
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Bureau of Information 


Some Answers From Those Sent Free by 
Mail. Send for Blank 


JAVELLE Water, Mrs B., is made by 
putting one pound of washing soda into 
an agate pan and adding one quart of 
boiling water. Dissolve one-half pound 
chloride of lime in two quarts cold water, 
After settling, pour the clear liquid into 
the soda solution, bottle and keep well 
closed. The lime should be fresh. 

Company Dinner—The principle of 
serving a genuine New England com- 
pany supper, Mrs J. 8S. C., is to have 
everything on the table at once. When 
beans and brown bread are not to be 
served the menu might contain scalloped 
oysters, cold meat of some kind, pref- 
erably tongue, hot biscuits, a large 
choice of preserves and pickles of all 
kinds, and cakes in generous variety, 
Tradition calls especially for cider apple 
sauce. The supper might be accom- 
panied by tea. Such a supper stands in 
contrast to our present day social func- 
tions, especially in the simplicity of 
serving, as there is no waiting on the 
table. 

Isinctass BLaNcMANGE—Dissolve one 
and one-half ounces of shredded isin- 
glass in one quart of milk and a pint 
of cream by standing in a kettle of boil- 
ing water. Add sugar to taste, about 
one-fourth pound, and one teaspoon of 
salt. Flavor with lemon or vanilla, cin- 
namon if liked, or other spices. 

A Cornisu Pasty, Mrs H., consists of 
an envelope of paste containing prin- 
cipally potatoes, turnips and onions, 
with a little fat pork or mutton. Per- 
haps one of our readers can supply an 
accurate recipe for saffron cake. 

To Make “Philadelphia Pepper Pot,” 
Mrs P:, use the following recipe from 
Miss Farmer’s Cook Book: One-quarter 
of a cup each of sliced onion, chopped 
celery and chopped green peppers, four 
tablespoons of butter, three and a half 
tablespoons of flour, five cups of chicken 
stock, one-half pound of honeycomb 
tripe cut in cubes, one and one-half 
cups potato cubes, one-half teaspoon 
peppercorns, finely chopped, three quar- 
ters of a tablespoon of salt and one-half 
cup of heavy cream. Cook the vege- 
tables in three tablespoons of butter 
fifteen minutes; add flour and stir until 
well mixed; then the remaining in- 
gredients except cream. Cover and let 
cook an hour. Just before serving, add 
cream and remaining butter. 
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FEBRUARY, 1905 


The Movement Toward Health 


That scourge of ancient times, the 
“black death,” or the equally sensational 
scourge of modern times, yellow fever, 
never produced such widespread misery 
and death as tuberculosis now causes. 
But the great white plague is so in- 
sidious, its inroads are effected so 
quietly, that only with the promulgation 
of the facts concerning it by an organ- 
ized movement, have the American peo- 
ple come to realize its terrors. 

Consumption pursues its deadly work 
whatever its cognomen; but its new title, 
“the great white plague,” has done more 
to arouse popular interest in combating 
it than a century of academic discussion. 

Amazing results are already achieved. 
Intelligent people now realize that pre- 
yeution is better than cure; that rest, 
sunshine, fresh air and proper diet form 
the best treatment. Let these facts be- 
come universally known, let individuals 
become eager to co-operate with public 
authorities and private agencies in the 
warfare, and the ravages of the disease 
will be reduced one-half within a dozen 
years. 

This is not an extravagant conclusion. 
Massachusetts and Scotland have suf- 
fered relatively more from tuberculosis 
than any other area thus limited, yet 
during the fifty years ended with 1900, 
the death rate from tuberculosis in Bos- 
ton and Glasgow decreased by fifty per 
cent. This was due to zealous health 
officials rather than to any forward move- 
ment by the public. Add to increasing 
knowledge of the disease, the organized 
effort against it with which the public is 
being rapidly identified, and there can be 
no question as to the final suecess of the 
campaign. When the death rate from 
consumption, and the attendant miseries 
of the disease, are thus reduced, people 
will look back upon the present ravages 
of the great white plague with the won- 
dering horror with which the black death 
of ancient times is now regarded. 

This campaign is only one phase of 
the present interest in health. Never 
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before have the people been so univer- 
sally aroused to the importance of good 
health. Their interest in simple and ra- 
tional means for preserving it is mani- 
fest in a thousand different ways. But 
largest success in this direction rests 
with parents and teachers. If parents 
know enough to bring up their children 
in the simple life, if education inculcates 
the laws of nature and of health, the 
triumph over disease will indeed be won. 
The direct economic, social and moral 
importance of the matter may be in- 
ferred from the fact that tuberculosis 
alone occasions a greater financial bur- 
den, more human misery and a larger 
number of deaths in the United States 
each year, than the sum total for the 
Russo-Japanese war! 

As a practical means of promoting uni- 
versal health, women’s clubs, men’s so- 
cieties, and other associations might well 
devote a few moments of each meeting to 
discussing a brief paper upon some one 
disease or some one topic pertaining to 
health. The latest facts for such an ad- 
dress can be had from the leaflets of 
city or state boards of kealth, or from 
books in any library, while the inter- 
change of views that follow such a paper 
will prove of the liveliest interest. 


Art and Everyday Life 


If a woman be sincere in the expres- 
sion of her intellectual tastes, is it not 
reasonable to assume that her responsive- 
ness to the good, the true, the beautiful 
and harmonious will reflect in her sur- 
roundings, in her personal expression 
and activities? In other words, the 
woman of really fine fiber will not dress 
“like a fright,” overextravagantly nor 
indifferently ; her children will neither be 
rough nor rude, and her home will not 
be comfortless and unattractive. 

A fig for soft-voiced flights that an- 
other mood and hour may turn to harsh 
scolding of a housemaid! A blight upon 
the flimsy dreams and fluent talk of 
altruism that does not reflect in greeting 
the poor and degraded, in thoughtfulness 
for the comfort of a household, in defer- 
ence to the rights of others, in selfless, 
loving service! 

How can one be sensitive to the color 
harmonies of a picture and blind to the 
color dissensions of a jumble of sofa 
pillows? If a woman honestly “just 
loves” beautiful lace, will she be indif- 
ferent to her napery, her walls or the 
bindings of her books? 

Ought not the woman whose moods 
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keep time with Browning’s, Emerson’s 
and Tennyson’s, be the most illumined 
of mothers and homemakers, the most 
thoughtful of housewives? If there is 
any woman’s table which ought to be 
dainty, refreshing and attractive, coax- 
ing to appetite in its invitation, it surely 
is that of the “high thought” woman. 
And if any home be ordered to express a 
studied comfort, it ought, in all reason- 
ableness, be that of the sensitive Brown- 
ingite. An intelligence that can follow 
the subtle intricacies of metaphysical 
windings, should readily grasp how to 
boil, broil oy bake a fish, what meats are 
best adapted to a home dietary, what 
constitutes proper “balance” in food 
combinations, what tidbits are appetite- 
provoking, and so on. 

The “artistic temperament” should be 
extremely sensitive to the color effects of 
a table service, to its orderly placing, and 
to the refreshment of decoration and 
food garnishment. Club women discuss 
“high art” as they discuss the weather; 
but what does it all amount to if the sub- 
ject has taken no hold upon their lives, 
if the noble principles acquired are not 
made manifest in their homes, if their 
thoughts and habits are not colored by 
an art feeling? 


Divorce 


If every man and wife were honest 
enough in their relations with each other 
to indulge in such a plain talk as is 
printed on Page 194 of this number, 
divorce mills would have but little grist. 

The method therein suggested to in- 
sure against troubles magnifying into 
proportions that might lead to divorce, 
is simple and effective. Such practical 
suggestions for avoiding divorce may 
mitigate the evil more than tirades 
against it. Before it is too late, foster 
mutual consideration and adaptability, 
recognize the good and agreeable qual- 
ities in each other, awake to the pet- 
tiness of ordinary causes of discontent, 
curb tongue and temper, master the 
simple life, acquire peace of mind and 
the hopeful point of view. - In these and 
a thousand other ways that common 
sense will suggest, many a now com- 
paratively unhappy couple, who have 
perhaps unknowingly started upon the 
broad way that leads to the divorce 
court, may bring themselves into a har- 
mony that will bless their lives. 

Causes for divorce may be so serious 
as to be apparently insuperable, but the 
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real evil lies not in such extraordinary 
instances, but rather in the facility with 
which the marriage tie may be severed 
upon trivial grounds, and the flippancy 
with wuich marriage and divorce are 
considered by many individuals and the 
press. This flippant attitude toward the 
sanctity of the home exercises a constant 
and widespread power of suggestion 
upon both the conscious and sub-con- 
scious mind, to speak psychologically, 
“To get the idea of divorce into one’s 
mind is to feed upon it until it may 
overcome you,” is a simpler way of 
stating this point. 

Let the public fully realize all that 
the home is, all that it should be; let 
the press recognize the sanctity of the 
home and venerate the marriage tie that 
makes the home possible; let unhappy 
couples use wisdom and sense in banish- 
ing their difficulties; above all, let par- 
ents so conduct themselves that their 
children will naturally reverence the 
ties that bind father and mother—prog- 
ress along these lines will rapidly reduce 
divorce. It is easier to indulge in 
wholesale condemnation of divorce than 
to put in operation practical means 
against the evil. It is more fashionable 
to seek some universal panacea for this 
or other difficulties, than to point out 
that these are largely individual matters, 
with which each one must do his or her 
part. 

Priest, doctor, lawyer or friend is of 
little avail in matters between husband 
and wife—the two partners to that 
sacred contract must, in the last analy- 
sis, work out their own problems. Easy 
means for unloading their responsibili- 
ties upon the courts or upon society are 
as unwise as they are harmful, not to 
say wicked. 


Mr Page touched a vital problem in 
our American life, in a vital way, last 
month; this is clear from the readiness 
of response and the quick sympathy on 
the part of the group of distinguished 
men and women who are quoted in our 
pages this month in furtherance of the 
eause of the neglected women and girls. 
The novelist’s eloquent plea served ad- 
mirably to bring the matter before the 
public, but the situation needs the 
searchlight of discussion, thorough and 
prolonged, before causes and possible 
remedies will be clearly discernible. The 
direst need is to be found in the moun- 
tain districts of the southern states east 
of the Mississippi river. 
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Redingote in light Havana brown 
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White net dotted with pink 


Four Costumes 
By Babette M. Simpson 


In the dainty afternoon gown of chiffon cloth 
and chiffon velvet in a deep dahlia shade, the 
surplice waist is made of velvet, a tiny V-shaped 
yoke and collar of cream lace showing front and 
back. The sleeves are alternate circular ruffles 
of the velvet and gown material, with a full 
ruffle of lace at the elbow. The skirt, of cloth, 
has two deepeflounces at the bottom edged with 
a bias fold of the velvet. Two pointed ends of 
velvet drop from under the belt at the back. 

The redingote, trimmed with wide coat-collar, 
cuffs and pockets of velvet, is cut very long, 
reaching almost to the ankles, close fitting at 
the waist and falling in generous fullness below. 
This model is made in iight Havana brown, 
with velvet trimmings of a darker shade. The 
revers are wide, falling in plaits from under 
the collar. 


An evening frock of white net dotted with 
pink is trimmed with numerous rows of narrow, 
shirred valenciennes and pink satin ribbon. 
The waist is fulled sligntly and fastened with 
a wide, draped girdle of pink satin. Around the 
neck and tops of the sleeves the bands of shirred 
lace and ribbon are used as trimming, caught 
here and there with roses of pink chiffon. The 
fnll skirt has a deep flounce. 

.« Smart walking costume 1s of red cloth, with 
trimmings of black silk braid and embroidered 
black velvet. The fullness of the blouse hangs 
straight from the shoulder, over a deep girdle 
of black velvet. The waistcoat and neckband 
are of black velvet embroidered in gold and 
white, and with the black silk braid make a 
handsome trimming for the jacket. The skirt 
is side-plaited. 


Red cloth trimmed with black 
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Evening wrap of coral pink broadcloth, which fs shirred over 
heavy cords to form yoke and cuffs. The neck is finished with a 
band of black velvet, upon which are set overlapping circles of 
white cloth, embroidered in oriental colors, with black ribbon vel- 
vet run through each circle, forming long ends in front. Small 
revers of ermine. Frills of point de Venise at cuffs. 
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Reception gown of champagne colored liberty satin, trimmed 
with deep cream inserting with small designs appliqued of dull 
violet velvet. Girdle of violet velvet with fourtrhinestone buttons 
infront. The front of the slightly bloused bodice is slashed, giv- 
ing a glimpse of violet chiffon under narrow lace frills. 
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Tailor gown of black broadcloth. The skirt is formed of broad 
box plaits between which are a number of very narrew box plaits 
with narrow black silk braid down the middle of each. These nar- 
row plaits appear on the short jacket, which is trimmed with 
stitched bande of the cloth, some tiny gilt buttons and black braid 
with a touch of gold. Vest of cream cloth striped with rows of 
black velvet ribbon. Collar and girdle of black velvet embroidered 
in gold and brilliant colors. 
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Dancing frock of rose pink net with girdle 
of pink liberty satin. The scroll shaped trim- 
mings outlined with quillings of pink satin rib- 
-bon. The net quillings at the corsage shading 
from rose pink to white. 


Negligee of le blue crepe de chine, accordion 
af 


plaitec ero of black all-over embroidery with bows 
of black velvet ribbon. 
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Nos 6237-6238 


Lady’s Costume 

Nos 6237-6238—There is nothing so inexpensive or 
that will answer to the closest economy better than 
a cashmere shirt waist suit. It is a material that 
lends itself admirably to this season’s modes, and 
then, too, cashmere is sold at such a figure that it 
should be included even in the self-supporting 
girl’s wardrobe. There is an advantage of a good 
six months’ wear and-a presentable suit upon all 
occasions. Every woman should make her own 
simple dresses and when the material costs little 
and = paper patterns are easily secured not only 
are dressmakers’ bills avoided but one saves time 
and *“nerves”’’ as well. The model here shown is 
characterized by a very unique yoke which ends in 
deep points. Similar points extend up to meet 
those of the yoke, and the same idea is carried out 
in the skirt yoke, which is fitted over a circular 
foundation. For a smart effective costume one 
could use brown cashmere, edging with cream, 
blue, or white. Dark blue with a lighter shade for 
pipings would also be pretty. Buttons made of silk 
soutache braid, or fancy metal ones, could be used. 
Sizes 6237: 32 to 42 inches bust; 6238: 20te 30 inches 
waist. 


OUR PATTE 
SERVICE 


Paper patterns, 1o cents each, postpaid. Order always by number, statin 
‘1 cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass: 


"Lady’s Tucked Waist 
No 6252—The variations rung on the 
theme of the blouse or shirt waist rival 
in number the leaves on a tree, yet every 
few months something entirely new in 


lead in popularity. Not any particular 


makes its 
seem that tucked waists 


style of waist nor any 
width of tuc 

mut just as many or as 
few tucks as one desires. 
It is safe to say that 
every third woman one 
meets is wearing such 
a blouse and for the 
other ‘“‘*two”’ who have 
not yet had the pleasure 
of such a possession we 
offer a most charmin 

model. Both front anc 

back are tucked and the 
sleeve is the newest 
shirt sleeve in modified 
leg-o’-mutton style. If 
a Seceey touch is desired 
one could add a big lace 
collar or finish the front 
and cuffs with Persian 
bands. Sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust. 


Lady's One-Piece Corset Cover 


No 6253—This is the season when ** white sewing” 
is the order of the day in all well arranged house- 
holds. It has become so universally so, that shop- 
keepers bring out a new stock of muslins, trim- 
mings and models for the numerous sales. Then, 
too, one is well supplied with dresses and it is in 
the fashioning of such dainty little garments that 
my lady spends her time indoors. The model shown 
is in one Piece and cut out on line to dispense with 
all unnecessary fullness. The back is plain and 
tight fitting. e front has a little fullness at both 
neck and waist. The pointed neck outline is quite 
the newest idea in lingerie models. Sizes: 32 to 4 
inches bust. 


Sizes wanted and send 
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PATTERNS 


Lady's Negligee 
No 6240—While the negligee proper is 
suggestive of all sorts of refined elabo- 
ration, the less expensive sort answer 
many purposes just as well. It takes no 
more time and material costs no more 
for a pretty dressing sack than a style 
that one may find any day on a bargain 
counter, and oh! how much better one 
feels in a dainty little affair that is the 
envy of all who see it! Such a model is 
the one shown here, pretty but not too 
elaborate. The big circular collar is 
tucked in sunburst effect and the onl 
trimming necessary is the bands, whic 
ive a touch of color to the garment. 
he sleeve is tucked and may be in 
bishop or flowing style. Any of the 
light weight muslins or cottons may be 
used in the development. Sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust. 


Girl's One-Piece Apron 

No 4629—In needle work as in the other affairs of 
the age, women are beginning more and more to 
strive for labor saving devices and along these lines 
designers are racking their brains in an effort to 
simplify matters. In this age of action busy moth- 
ers will appreciate at a ce the practibility of 
such a garment. It simply means that the edges of 
the apron are hemmed, and two buttons and button- 
holes or baby pins are all that is really necessary to 
complete the finished garment. For a dainty white 
— abit of needle work is pretty, but for a 
checked gingham a piping of plain or bias material 


Boy's Plaited Suit 

No 4638—This is a most important season in the 
juvenile world, for boys and girls of all ages have 
worn out their fall clothes and must now have some- 
thing more substantial for the next few months. A 
charming little costume for a little man is shown 
here in corduroy. It is made with a sort of coat col- 
lar and opens down the front. At either side of the 
front and in the back are box plaits ending in a lit- 
tle pointed lap which may include a pocket. This 
original design is quite the newest and smartest 
one can imagine and the fact that it is entirely “‘boy- 
ish” should please the little man who ae t. 


is quite sufficient to satisfy the most fastidious lit- The pattern includes the bloomers o 
Sizes 4 to 1° years. 


Style. Sizes 2 te 6 years. 


Girl's Frock 

No 4632—The dressing of chil- 
dren so they may appear well, and 
at the same time be appropriately 
and comfortably attired is an art 
not given to every woman. The 
tendency is to overdress and this 
temptation appeals particularly 
to the less skiliful dressmakers. 
The design here shown should be 
useful by way of suggestion as 
well as example as to how trim- 
mings should be the expression 
of character in clothes without 
“overdoing” it. The yoke is 
tucked in sunburst effect and the 
fullness at the waist is taken up 
in tiny tucks in front and back. 
The addition of a sash fastening 
with little rosettes where the 
tucks end is quite a pretty idea; 
although a belt or a strap similar 
to that on the shoulder would be 
as effective on wash dresses. 
Sizes 2 to 9 years. 
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Orchid centerpiece, many times reduced in size 


An Orchid Design 


By M. Alison Muir 


The illustrations show a set for the 
dinner table in an orchid design. The 
three pieces, a centerpiece, a plate and 
a goblet or finger-bow] doily, are worked 
in solid embroidery on white linen with 
wash-silks. The delicate shadings of the 
orchid flower show up beautifully in 
their pale lavender, delicate rose pink, 
mauve and canary colorings. The same 
motif ‘n orchids is gracefuliy carried 
out in the lace border, where fine braids, 
lace stitches and bruges stitch combi- 
nations are used. The whole effect is 
pleasing and unusual. 

Stamped on blue cambric, the center- 
piece (measuring 29 inches) can be fur- 
nished for 50 cents; the plate doily 
(measuring 13 inches) for 20 cents: fin- 
ger-bowl doily (measuring 614 inches) 


for 10 cents. Perforated patterns for 
stamping the three sizes, to be embroid- 
ered on linen, cost 35 cents. Ten cents 
additional for registration will insure 
safety by. mail. 

The sunflower design for a plate doily 
(illustration No 4) matches a center- 
piece shown in Goop Hovusekeepinc for 
July, 1904. A cambric pattern can be 
furnished for 20 cents. 


Raw-Edge Needlework 


By A. W 


All lovers of hand “needleing” wil! do 
well to persevere until they become as 
expert as our French sisters in the -ew- 
ing together of raw edges. Insertions, 
beadings, edgings and ruffles cai. be 
joined to each other or to plain mat: rial 
in this way with infinitely less expcnd- 
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iture of time and labor than is usually 
consumed, can be made just as durable 
and far more dainty in appearance. 
Raw-edge needlework does away almost 
entirely with the narrow hem. It is 
necessary to use a proportionately large 
needle and coarse thread, so that the 
latter may be tightly drawn with no 
daneer of breaking. The two edges to 
be united should be held together and 
then overhanded—the tendency of the 
cloth to roll under being encouraged 
by the fingers and thumb of the left 
hani—and the needle being inserted 
each time deep enough into the cloth 
to secure a firm hold. In the case 
of sewing one finished edge—like lace— 
onto a raw edge, the raw edge must be 
held so that it projects a little beyond 
the other or, of course, they will pull 
apart. Practice makes perfect. Work 
done in this way has the same general 
effect as that obtained by that ultimate 
accomplishment of our grandmothers, 
the whipped seam, but it is not 
so exquisite, as indeed, why 
should it be for most of our 
apparel? Very fine wash ma- 
terials are especially adapted 
to the method described, the 
edges curling down out of 
sight in quite a magical man- 
ner when once one “gets the 
hang of it.” Beyond these 
few directions, it has to be 
learned by doing. but once 
mastered, it literally removes miles of 
sewing from a woman's vista. One 
should become proficient in the simpler 
methods before attempting to sew a raw- 
edged rufe into another raw edge. Rut- 
fles should be gathered over hand, the 
edge being slightly rolled. 


Sunflower doily 


Plate doily, orchid pattern 


From Experience 


WHEN tablecloths are to be laid aside, 
if there is a baby in the family, cut 
the best parts into lengths 
suitable for towels and hem 

them. They are soft and 
absorb the water readily. 

Other pieces may be darned 

and used for wiping silver- 

ware. The corners, which are 
usually very good, may be cut 

into mats, a little 

larger than dinner plates, and 


Goblet ne have the edges buttonhole 


stitched around. If scallops 
are fancied use a small button or thim- 
ble to shape them by. Work with linen 
floss rather than silk. Maria A. Hawley. 


For Carvinc CLotrus buy linen with a 
round thread, twenty-seven inches wide 
and a yard long, for each cloth. Draw 
the threads to allow a hem two and a 
half inches wide, hemstitch either in 
double or single hemstitch. They laun- 
der well and always look neat. M. A. H. 


For Hovse Dresses, I think shirt 
waists and skirts are more convenient 
and look neater than wrappers. To 
keep skirt and waist together one can 
very easily sew four buttons on the 
waist, at the waist line, and four loops 
of hat elastic on the inside of the skirt 
band. Whoever tries this will find that it 
is easier to sew on a new loop of elastic 
than it is to mend buttonholes, besides, 
the elastic “gives” when one is stooping, 
where the buttonholes will tear out. This 
is a very good rule for little folks’ skirts 
and waists. Try it. L.C. M. 
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The Adventures of Datmling—III 


By Edith Adams Stone 
Illustrated by Walter King Stone 


HE nights were very wonderful to 
Daumling. The first days of his 
stay he retired to his cave before 

it was dark, and drew pebbles before the 


door to keep out wild beasts. He did 
not know what creatures might be prow!l- 
ing about in the darkness. Being very 
tired from journeying, he slept heavily 
the first few nights, but about the third 
night he was awakened by a great roar- 
ing sound, which made him jump up 
from his bed. He crept toward the 
mouth of the cave and looked out. What 
he saw was so beautiful that he forgot to 
be afraid. 

The grass forest and the surface of 
the brook, which was a broad river to 
him, were sparkling. with lights, which 
danced here and there, over the water 
and through the grass stems. One of the 
lamps shone out close by the door of 
the cave, and Daumling saw that it was 
carried by a winged creature that lighted 
it and put it out, as he wished to. Al- 
though the booming and roaring kept 
up, our little man noticed that the noise 
did not come nearer, so he went back 
into the cave and went to sleep. Before 
he dropped off he made up his mind that 
he would sometime discover the creatures 
that made the roaring sounds. 


Now that he had the boat, he decided 
to explore the river for some distance 
up and down, and see if he could tind 
the cause of the disturbance. He started 
early in the morning, when it was cool, 
and a little breeze sent his boat through 
the water at a fairly good speed. 

At a place where the forest almost 
met over his head he saw great crowds 
of creatures, which we call “‘water-boat- 
men” and “skippers,” skimming over tlie 
water in cireles and crazy spirals. Once 
he saw a queer creature with great claws 
and shell armor all over his body. It 
was under the water, and as it looked 
ugly, Daumling let it alone. I have no 
doubt that what he saw was a craytish. 
Then there were fish in great schools, 
darting along the sandy bottoms. Tlicy 
had queer spines sticking from their 
backs, and for that reason they are 
‘called sticklebacks. But no sight or 
sound of the disturbers of his slumber 
could be found, although he knew they 
were in hiding near by, for only the nig!it 
before they had awakened him. 

At noon he anchored the boat and 
went ashore. He walked some distance 
up the beach and ate his lunel in tlie 
shadow of a great rock. After eating, 
he wandered back toward the boat, when, 
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to his surprise and horror, he found a 
great serpent coiled up in his path. 

It was a bad place for anyone to be. 
Eveun you or I would step aside for 
even this little snake, but 
Daumling could not. On 
one side was the rocky 
bank and grass forest, on 
the other the river. It 
was either fight or turn 
back, and as he wanted to 
get to his boat, he decided 
to fight, and advanced, 
sword in hand. When he 
got within striking dis- 
tance the ‘snake’s head 
shot out with lightning- 
like quickness, and before 
Daumling knew it, the 
ereature had him by the 
leg and was coiled around 
his body. Luckily _ his 
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back. It was a lucky thrust, for it 
pierced the nerves, and soon the coils 
loosened and Daumling recovered his 
breath and felt better for the moment. 

It was a bad fight and 
lasted a long while, but at 
last Mr Snake had enough 
and tried to get away. 
Daumling thought, how- 
ever, as the snake started 
the fight, he must not be 
allowed to stop it, so, as 
he tried to wriggle into 
the water, Daumling 
jabbed and slashed until 
the creature was dead. He 
then made a knife from a 
sharp flint stone and 
skinned him, carried the 
skin to the boat and 
packed it in. 

He was glad of the vie- 
tory, as he wanted a suit 


armis were free, and he “Se 
jabhed the snake repeat- : of stout clothes. The 


edly with his sword. This ae” 
cs 


didw’t seem to make 
much impression, and he 
saw that very soon his 
breath would be gone. However, he 
stabbed away, and finally broke the skin 
and drove the sword deep into the snake's 


**It was a bad fight"’ 


snake had hurt him only 
the least bit, but he was 
too tired to continue the 
search for the builfrogs 
which had kept him awake, so he started 
back, reaching home by nightfall. 


(To be Continued) 
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‘ Teenie’s Wonderful Valenti 
‘ eenie’s Wonderful Valentine 
By Isabel Gordon Curtis 
HERE were a number of days little ery. The measles weren't nice, 
me which Teenie marked carefully on she knew that, for Sophie Ballard had 
it the calendar with red ink. Such them once. Sophie could not play with 
d days of course as the Fourth of July, any little girls, even with her own sis- 
. Thanksgiving, Christmas, April Fool ters, until long after she was well; then ; 
’ day, May day and Halloween. Now it there was nasty medicine and sore eyes 
% was February, and Teenie tore off the and staying in bed and all sorts of 
January leaflet. In twelve days she things. Suddenly Teenie thought of 
might wateh for valentines, she might something. She turned her tear-stained 
‘a make valentines and dream of valentines. face from the wall and asked in a hoarse 
es In the middle of the night, Teenie whisper : “How long does one have to 
. woke up erying; she had a hot, aching stay in bed when one has the measles ¢ 
. little head and a hot, aching little The doctor was dropping medicine 
t throat. In the morning jolly Dr Dodd into a glass. He counted aloud, “Seven- 

came; he felt of Teenie’s pulse and teen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty,” then 
} looked at Teenie’s tongue, then very he looked down at Teenie. “About two 
" gravely he told her mother that Teenie or three weeks,” he answered. 
. had the measles. After she had taken Teenie began to cry very hard. 
a spoonful of nasty medicine, Teenie “That isn't long, Teenie,” said the 
: turned her face to the wall and had a_ jolly doctor. “I know one little girl, 
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the happiest, dearest little girl you ever 
saw, who hasn’t been out of bed for 
three years.” 

“Oh,” cried Teenie, “I wouldn't care 
for three years, only I won’t be up for 
Valentine day, and I was going to make 
dozens of valentines and go round at 
night and ring bells and put them under 
the doors and run away and now I can't 
—ever, ever, ever do it!” 

The doctor was so good. He talked 
gently to Teenie and stroked her hot 
head with his cool hand, till somehow 
she fell asleep. There were days after- 
ward when Teenie forgot all about val- 
entines, she was so sick, but at last the 
hotness went away and she lay in her 
little bed weak and white, caring very 
little about anything. Not long, how- 
ever, for presently she became the same 
happy, laughing Teenie, happy to be 
well again, happy because there was 
no more nasty medicine to be taken. 
One day more and it wovld be Valen- 
tine day. 

That evening her papa brought home 
such a big bundle. It held valentines, 
all sorts of valentines, big and little. 
Teenie looked at them while her papa 
held them up. “You don’t want to 
touch them,” he said, “‘and have all the 
little boys and girls you send them to, 
sick with the measles, do you?” 

“No,” said the little girl, decidedly. 

Her father wrote on each envelope 
the name of one of Teenie’s little 
friends, not one of them was forgotien, 
then they were dropped in a big box 
which was to be taken to the postoffice. 

While they were quite busy address- 
ing envelopes. in 
came jolly Dr 
Dodd. 

“Oh,” he cried, 
“T’ve got a job on 
hand! I was pull- 
ing up my horse in 
front of your gate, 
when I found a 
whole bunch of 
little Cupids half 
frozen, lying in the 
snow.” 

“Cupids, doctor? 
Little valentine 
Cupids” cried 
Teenie with wide- 
open eyes. 

“Real valentine 
Cupids, young 
lady,” said the 
doctor gravely, 


“and if they’re not in for measles or 
pneumonia or something awful I’ll miss 
my guess.” 

“What did you do with them?” 

“Well, I'll tell you; it is quite a story, 
It seems they had heard you were <ick, 
and were coming to cheer you up. ‘They 
lost their chariot and their gold bows 
and arrows in the snow. I poked around 
with my cane till I found them. Such a 
gorgeous chariot you never saw. ‘Thiere 
was a seat of pale blue, and big red 
wheels, and little wheels of searlet and 
blue with beautiful verses written on the 
hubs.” 

“Oh,” cried Teenie, “where is it now?” 

“At home in front of my office fire 
getting dry. The Cupids are done up 
in cotton wool and fast asleep.” 

Teenie’s lip shook. “Shall I see 
them?” she whispered. “I never saw a 
real live Cupid in my life. Do they 
fly ?” 

“T should think they do fly. Bless 


you, they would have all flown away if 


their wings had not been wet. I had 
to clap a lid on the box they are in 
now to keep them safe.” 

“My stars!” said Teenie with won- 
dering eyes. “We'll have to give them 
lunch when they come. What do they 
eat, doctor?” 

“Nothing but humming birds’ tongues 
and honey.” 

“Oh, mamma,” cried Teenie, “can you 
get that ready ?”’ 

“Tl telephone for humming birds 
tongues at once,” said mamma, “and 
we have some lovely honey in_ the 


house.” 


“*‘And wasn't it fun!" 
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“Now shut your eyes,” said the doc- 
tor, “if you get a fine night’s sleep, the 
Cupids will arrive in the morning.” 

It was not easy to go to sleep. When 
she did close her brown eyes Teenie 
dreamed of flying chariots with red and 
blue wings, and hungry little Cupids 
erying for something to eat, threatening 
to shoot her with a gold bow and arrow 
if they didn’t get humming birds’ 
toncues and honey right straight away. 

When Teenie waked up it was broad 
daylight. Her mamma opened the door; 
she was carrying a silver tray with two 
tiny plates on it. 

“ts it breakfast time already?” asked 
Te nie, 

“No,” said mamma, “this is honey and 
humming birds’ tongues for the Cupids.” 

Teenie looked at the plates curiously. 
Some of her dolls’ forks and spoons lay 
beside the tiny plates. 

“Can I taste?” asked the little girl. 
“I never ate a humming bird’s tongue 
in my life.” 

She lifted the little strip of meat on 
a dollie’s fork. It was no bigger than a 
scarlet thread. It tasted delicious. It 
seemed to take such a long time to wash 
her face and hands and brush her hair 
an| eat breakfast. She had just eaten 
a last toast bite, and drunk a iast sip 
of milk, when “ting. ling, ling, ling” 
went the doorbell. 

“Tt is the postman,” said mamma. 

“Valentines!” cried Teenie. 

Mamma came back in two minutes 
with her apron full of letters and the 
biggest, greatest envelope under her 


arm. 


I have the sweetest dolly, 
Her name is Belle Marie; 
She came here on my birthday 

From Paris o’er the sea. 


A Sad Case 


By Caroline Mischka Roberts 


And so on my next birthday 
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“It is as big as the front door— 
almost,” cried Teenie. 

“Almost,” laughed mamma. 

Of course they opened the big envel- 
ope first, and out peeped five jolly, cute, 
fat little Cupids, riding on a blue char- 
iot with red and blue wheels, heart- 
shaped wheels. They laughed at her as 
they popped their heads out. Mamma 
read the poetry on their car: 

“Here’s my heart, sweet Valentine, 

If you will but take it, 
Your life shall be as free from care 
As faithful love will make it.” 

Mamma and Teenie fed the lovely lit- 
tle Cupids with humming birds’ tongues 
and honey, and asked them all sorts 
of questions about how they felt after 
a tumble in the snow, but all the Cupids 
did was to laugh. 

“Dear me.” cried mamma, “we forgot 
about the other valentines.” 

And—wasn’t it fun! There were 
lovely lace paper ones, and_ beauties 
hung on ribbons, and dainty ladies hid- 
den behind a shell, and dear little babies 
peeping from roses and _ violets, and 
hearts and bows of ribbon, and singing 
birds and doves, and dear knows all 
what! 

Teenie had taken the last valentine 
from its envelope—it was the loveliest 
eastle beside a blue lake, you had to 
open a lace paper door to look at it— 
when in came jolly Dr Dodd. 

Teenie held it up to him. “Here’s 
the last valentine, doctor!” she cried. 
“They are all so beau-eau-tiful. Just 
think, there are fourteen valentines, and 
this is the 14th of February!” 


But she’s no comfort to me. 
They keep her locked away, 
For she’s so very lovely 
She’d soon be spoiled at play. 


A rag doll I will choose; 
Because it’s hard to have a child 


Who is too nice to use. 
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Cross-Stitching Is Fun 


By G. C. T. 


IT know a little boy who makes beauti- 
ful things in cross-stitch, and he is only 
ten. There is something about the cross- 
stitch that appeals to the juvenile mas- 
culine mind which would scorn the idea 
of bothering with any other sort of 
“sewing,” an attitude originating in the 
ancient and deep-rooted, but fallacious 
“only girls sew.” This little boy has 
originated many of his own patterns, 
and his younger brother has 
worked a sampler which is 
really marvelous to behold. 

Perigrine White could not 
have devised a better one. 
Its frame is a geometrical- 
design border, and at the 
top is a house, a weeping- 
willow tree, a man and a 
cow, some birds and a path, 


x 


x 
xx 
x 


all worked in colors, whilst below the 
entire alphabet has been worked out, 
together with the laddie’s name and the 
date of his birthday, besides a horseshoe 
which he added for luck! 

After all the working of samplers is 
a pretty and useful occupation to revive 
for children, both boys and girls, and 
there are so many fabrics on the market 


xxx 


at the present day which have regular 
weaves and beautiful linens and Russian 
crashes, that our little ones would have 
a much simpler task before them than 
did the children of colonial times. 

I have seen a nursery frieze of ecru 
linen entirely worked out in pleasing 
nursery designs by cross-stitch with 
mottoes and legends lettered out in the 
same way. The letters of the alphabet 
are readily worked out in cross-stitch, as 
may be seen in the accompanying il'us- 
tration of letters in a cross-stitch alpha- 


XXXXX_ 


Sx 


bet. These types may be varied in many 
ways, but the simpler styles of letters 
are generally more to be encouraged. 
Cross-stitch will be found a good stitch 
to employ in marking linen. It is the 
stitch universally employed by our great- 
grandmothers and their mothers in 
marking their homespun linens and 
woolen blankets. 
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The December Puzzles 


We aid not mean to make the Decem- 
ber puzzles quite so easy, but somehow 
they must have been, for not in many 
months has there been such a large num- 
ber of answers received, a very large 
proportion of which were correct. In 
accordance with our usual policy of 
awarding prizes, the December prizes are 
distributed as follows: 

‘the first prize of five dollars is award- 
three prizes of three dollars’ worth of 
ed ‘o Mrs E, F. Staples, Massachusetts ; 
merchandise selected from the advertis- 
ers in the December issue, to Mrs Cam- 
eron, Massachusetts; May Margaret Bev- 
ier. New York; Mrs R. S. Vent, New 
York city ; seventeen prizes of one dollar’s 
worth of merchandise, to be selected from 
the December issue, go to Mrs Harry C. 
W.rner, Massachusetts; Ira P. Rowley, 
Illinois; Mrs L. P. Brown, Connecticut; 
Mrs L. O. Hopkins, Maine; Mrs C. W. 
Baker, Ohio; Mrs Almy C. Day, Illi- 
nois: Mrs Ida R. Gilbert, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs Wallace Drake, Missouri; Miss Viv- 
ian Stevens, Connecticut; Mrs C. Eben 
Stromquist, New Jersey; Mrs Isam Tay- 
lor, Indiana; Mrs W. F. Patterson, Jr, 
Peunsylvania; Mrs E. W. Dyke, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs J. F. Hughes, Wisconsin; 
Mrs F. H. Brewer, Massachusetts; Mrs 
Clement G. Lewis, Massachusetts; Har- 
old M. Case, Illinois. 

‘The correct answers to the December 
puzzles are as follows: 1—Eskay’s Food. 
2—-Sawyer’s Crystal Blue. 8—Gunn 
Furniture. 4—Iver Johnson Revolvers. 
5(tiant Heater. 6—Autocrat Station- 
ery. 


The February Puzzles 


On Page 248 we offer this month a 
puzzle which we have termed a Com- 
posite Pieture. You will notice there 
are thirteen numbers on this picture, 
eich) number representing a certain ad- 
vertisement in this issue. Look through 
the advertising pages and select the dif- 
ferent advertisements which you think 
go to make up this composite picture. 
Write your answers on a separate sheet 
ot paper, adding your own experience 
with or knowledge of one’or more of the 
articles mentioned in the picture. Your 
letter must be mailed in an envelope 
with no other enclosure, and addressed 
t» Puzzle Editor, Goop 
Springfield, Mass. Letters mailed prior 
t» February 4 will not be counted. 
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The awards will be made in accord- 
ance with promptness, as indicated by 
postmark, neatness of the arrangement 
of the story, and the most complete 
knowledge of one or more of the articles 
mentioned, 

We offer prizes to the value of forty 
dollars for the thirty competitors whose 
answers are best: First, one of five dol- 
lars in cash; then three of three dollars’ 
worth of merchandise, to be selected 
from any dealer, manufacturer or con- 
cern offering goods in this issue of Goop 
HovUsEKEEPING; sixteen prizes of one 
dollar’s worth of merchandise; ten 
yearly subscriptions to Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING which may be either new ones 
or continuations. 


What’s Your Experience 


Accounts of our readers’ experiences 
with our advertisers have reached our 
ears, so interesting that we want more 
of them and offer prizes for letters stat- 
ing readers’ opinions of the various 
things they have bought because they 
were advertised in Goop 
For the best letter stating your opinion 
of goods bought and the reasons why 
you like to deal with our advertisers, 
mailed by March 1 or earlier, we will 
give $5 in cash; for the next best, $2; 
for the three next in merit, $1 each, and 
ten other prizes besides. Address Adver- 
tising Editor, Goop 
Springfield, Mass. 


One Dollar Per Joke 


Who has a true, humorous anecdote 
of home life, a matter of personal expe- 
rience or observation, which she or he 
will send to the Editor of this magazine 7 
A dollar will be paid for each anecdote 
accepted. If the story is worth con- 
siderable space, the payment will be in 
proportion. 

Who has a good joke at the expense 
of a bride or young housekeeper? Or 
the story of a ludicrous blunder or acci- 
dent occurring during the entertainment 
of guests? Or funny incidents relating 
to servants, children or household pets ¢ 
Humorous incidents of the summer 
vacation will find a ready market. Read 
the aneedotes “At the Expense of Ma”— 
look at The Bride’s Primer, and put on 
your thinking cap. 
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| February Puzzle—A Composite Picture 


See Page 247 of this issue for full explanation 
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A Neglected Class 


[See also articles on Pages 159-160) 


The Scottish Plan 


By Mary Schenck Woolman 
professor of Domestic Art, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


lhe Seottish people who live in the 
far north, or in the islands—Orkney, 
Shetland and the Hebrides—tind an 
isolation of life and poverty of expe- 


rience Which many years ago brought 
Seotland’s most noted women to the 
rescue. The conditions there were then 
much the same as those in our lonely 
southern mountain regions, so graph- 
icsily deseribed by Mr Thomas Nelson 
Pace. From the deadening effect of the 
dreary existence which he describes, it 
is not wonderful that the women age 


early and that their minds and souls are 
supped with the unrelieved dullness. 
They should have help, and one way 
worth considering is this Scottish plan. 

(he keynote in Scotland was to give 
t» the people a happy employment 
which, while supplying a real need of 
the community, would also serve as a 
connecting link with the busy towns 
and would bring them in, not only 
money, but ideas and vital interests. 
J. aecomplish this the first step was to 
revive the home industries, then fast 
disappearing, but so important. 
The promoters of these revived indus- 
tries also Imaugurated a yearly fair, 

bring the workers in touch with a 
world whose echoes they heretofore had 
scarcely heard. From these meetings, 
which were an inspiration on account 

the circulation of information, a 
better product resulted. The hand-woven 
tweeds, the shepherds’ plaids, the golf 
siockings, the blankets, the inlays, the 
brasses, the baskets and the carving 
brought new life into the crofters’ 
lomes. These hand products are now 
well known and are purchased through- 
uit the United Kingdom. 

That intelligent help might be given, 
the women of rank first studied the con- 
lition of their villages and communities, 
and selected for development the crafts 
which were most needed. They then 
studied the best way to develop them, 
many of them going all the way to 
London to have the advantage of the 
ustruction at the Home Arts and 
Industries association. They returned, 
ible to teach the villagers even in such 


difficult and technical lines as the chem- 
istry of dyeing. 

This movement has spread all over 
Great Britain, and hundreds of centers 
have returned to hand industries. From 
this beginning of a few women going 
among the homes to teach, art and tech- 
nical classes have also followed. 

In America many already are at work 
in a similar manner and are considering 
this same “Neglected Class.” Little log 
cabins, where earnest women are living, 
are dotted about the mountains and 
show the beginning of social settlement 
work. These workers have gone from 
home to home in these remote regions, 
and know how much brightness can be 
brought to the lives by a little effort. 


Arts and Crafts for the Lonely 


By Madeline Yale Wynne 
Of Deerfield, Massachusetts, and Chicago, Promoter 
of Arts and Crafts 


The lovers of literature have ever been 
grateful to Thomas Nelson Page for his 
contribution to the best fiction of the 
country. To the thinking portion of the 
community he now appeals, by the facts, 
and not the fiction in his article entitled 
“A Neglected Class.” 

We all know that life in remote dis- 
tricts is often narrow, hard and monot- 
onous; we have learned this, either by 
actual experience or the way of fiction; 
for these conditions cre inspiring to the 
fict.onist as a background. <A_ broken 
ridgepole, a moss-grown roof, and the 
traditional wolf at the door, we really 
enjoy these things (in fiction); we may 
even enjoy the story of a soul turned 
bitterly inward upon itself; it may in- 
spire story, tragedy or poem; but in life 
the price of a soul is too great, and it 
would not come amiss if we were to turn 
our emotional sympathies into a work- 
ing power for mitigation. 

It is not of necessity that hard physi- 
eal conditions may not be the means of 
developing the highest courage and the 
finest character, but this does not hap- 
pen when the environment develops apa- 
thy instead of optimism. The good old 
darky preacher, with more fervor than 
vocabulary, prayed: “Oh! Good Lord, be 
with us; what we need is more apathy. 
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Out of thy abundance give this com- 
munity more apathy!” 

I have never been able to exactly sup- 
ply the word that the preacher was grop- 
ing after, but I have no doubt of the 
meaning of the word that he sought, and 
it is this particular essence of living 
that we ought to be able to carry to the 
dwellers in isolated places. 

May not ideas and instruction and en- 
thusiasm be made to flow where the 
country’s growth has been left to stag- 
nate in land-locked pools; where the 
women, particularly (as is noted by Mr 
Page), are starved mentally and spirit- 
ually? With the upspringing of inter- 
est in the re-establishment of the old 
household industries, has come at least 
a temporary good to those communities 
that have fortunately been chosen for the 
experiment, or rather have elected to try 
the experiments. May not the scope of 
this idea be enlarged and the plans adapt- 
ed to other parts of the country? Is it 
not true that the arts and erafts idea, 
the making of things by hand, is only an 
important second to the making, thereby, 
of happy people? The settlement idea is 
not of necessity fitted alone to crowded 
cities; the time is sure to come when 
certain people. with the great gift of 
neighborliness, the geniuses of the race, 
will find it in their way to take up life, 
temporarily or permanently, as it may 
happen, in places where there are scat- 
tered communities in need of new en- 
thusiasms and new energies. 

With half the world overfed mentally 
in music, in art, in ethies and esthetics, 
and the other half underfed in all that 
makes the joy of living, it should not 
take the quick-minded American long 
to devise a means of interchange. I 
use the word interchange advisedly, for 
it is not that the country remote from 
railroad and telegraph is barren of joy- 
giving elements, it is that those who 
best appreciate the solitudes are those 
who have known turmoil, for there is a 
blindness that comes even of too much 
light, and a numbness that comes from 
unenlightened custom. 

What can we do with the problem set 
before us by Mr Page? I fancy that 
there are two or three women in the 
South Carolina mountains, and in Ken- 
tucky, who might ont of their experience 
tell us something about the way to trans- 
late emotion into activity in the line of 
earrying a friendly and neighborly help 
to the women whose need is for oppor- 
tunity. 


The Mountaineer 


By Richard Weightman 


I am in your debt for this opportunity 
to make a contribution to Thomas Nel- 
son Page’s eloquent appeal on behalf of 
“A Neglected Class.” It is characteristic 
of him and illustrative of the wisdom 
that informs his sympathies that he 
should interest himself in these forgotten 
people of the southern hills. He does not 
exaggerate, on the contrary he ratiier 
minimizes, the unhappy conditions under 
which the mountaineers of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia, and 
the two Virginias spend their arduous 
and narrow lives. 

I can understand this studied modera- 
tion very easily, for if one were to present 
a really accurate picture of the worse 
than isolation of the class referred to—- 
the constant war waged on them by the 
agents of the government; the hourly 
peril in which they dwell, the dreadful 
familiar:ty with death and_ violence 
which ail the mountaineers acquire 
whether they offend against the revenue 
or only sympathize with the offenders,— 
if one were to paint this picture with 
truth and skill, he would be regarded 
by the inhabitants of cities and peacetul 
sheltered villages as a mere reckless 
dealer in barbarous anachronisms. The 
fact remains, however. 

I knew these regions well during the 
civil war; knew them from the Ozark 
range that makes the barrier between 
Mississippi and Arkansas, to the fast- 
nesses of the Appalachian range, which 
now furnish refuge for the outlaws and 
fugitives of five states further east. And 
when I say that the condition of these 
unfortunates is more miserable and 
desperate than it was forty years ago, 
I speak with sure knowledge. 

As Mr Page shows, the “poor whites” 
of the piny woods and the sand hills are 
slowly but surely emerging from their 
wretchedness. The civil war did more 
than emancipate the negroes. It lifted 
into manhood and independence a cliss 
rapable of utilizing the opportunity at 
last vouchsafed them. The process of 
their exaltation may be hastened—I hope 
it will be—but the end £3 now in clear 


view, whether it come soon or be de- 
layed by cireumstanece. It is to thie 
mountaineer that I extend the great vo!- 
ume of my pity and solicitude. If le 
be a criminal, he has been made so by 
man’s conventions. Judged by any law 
of nature, he is a victim and a martyr. 
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